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The Social Spirit of Modern Philosophy 


FREDERICK MAYER* 


University of Redlands, Redlands, California 


The story of modern philosophy is a story of 
successive rebellions, starting with a revolt 
against the medieval framework of knowledge 
and reaching a climax in the twentieth century, 
when the very possibility of a coherent system 
of philosophy is being questioned. Skepticism 
plays a large role in the history of modern 
philosophy. This differentiates the modern spirit 
from the medieval ideal, because in the Middle 
Ages the concept of faith was triumphant and 
skepticism as a logical system of thought was 
nonexistent. 

By some philosophers, the rebellion against 
medieval thought is regarded as a process of 
disintegration and decline. Gilson for example, 
in The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, contrasts 
the unity, coherence and systematic order of 
medieval thinking with the anarchy, chaos, and 
disorganization of the modern mind. Many 
Catholic philosophers feel that, ever since 
Aquinas, modern thinking has been perverted 
and captured by false ideals. 

On the other hand, those who believe in the 
scientific method, thinkers such as James, 
Dewey and Russell, regard the period of the 
Middle Ages as a process of stagnation, as an 
idolatry of an ecclesiastical system, and it is 
their desire to emancipate the modern mind 
completely from the domination of medieval 
patterns of thought. John Dewey in his work, 
The Reconstruction in Philosophy, demands a 
basic reorientation in philosophical thinking. 
Dewey believes that philosophical thinking to 


———_.. 


* Dr. Mayer is the author of a two-volume History of 
Philosophy which will be published shortly by the Amer- 
ican Book Company. (Ed.) 


a large extent is still in a pre-scientific stage; 
that it is still an apology for outmoded political, 
social and religious systems. The task of phi- 
losophy, according to Dewey, is to become more 
scientific and to understand the revolution 
which the scientific method has brought about 
in the western world. 


PROGRESS IN PHILOSOPHY 


The danger in describing the story of phi- 
losophy is that the writer may exaggerate the 
importance of contemporary theories. The 
present and the immediate past always loom 
larger, seem more significant and more over- 
whelming than the theories and the concepts 
of the distant past. Enthusiasm for the present 
is not confined to philosophical thinking only. 
It exists just as much in history, economics, 
sociology, and in the physical sciences. When- 
ever the present is exaggerated, a geocentric 
system of thinking emerges which confuses the 
real issues and exaggerates the importance of 
one period to the neglect of the contributions 
of another. 

One of the lasting contributions of Oswald 
Spengler in The Decline of the West is his in- 
sistence that the nature of time is cyclical and 
that therefore no straight line concept of prog- 
ress can prevail in history. He developed a 
theory of cultural relativism which with some 
modifications may be applied to philosophy, for 
philosophy to a great extent reflects the spirit, 
the ideal, and the purpose of a given historical 
period. Thoughts do not develop in a vacuum. 
They are representative of the conflict of social, 
political, and economic forces. Thus various 
types of philosophy dominate during the history 
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of civilization. In an age of feudalism, we find 
a philosophy based on social stratification. In 
an age of capitalism, we find a philosophy 
which, following John Locke and Adam Smith, 
emphasizes property rights, while in the twen- 
tieth century in Soviet society the Marxian 
ideal and the Marxian concept of the class 
struggle are being preached. 


Nevertheless, there is no complete corre- 
spondence between technical thinking and so- 
cial conditions. It is important to be cautious 
of the fallacy of reducing all thinking, epis- 
temology, metaphysics, and all scientific con- 
cepts, to their social origin. For, in addition to 
the social problems of philosophy, we have to 
consider the perennial problems of technical 
thinking. As frequently as possible, the history 
of philosophy must be viewed in the aspect of 
a complete historical perspective. 


It is clear that there can be no categorical 
answer to the question relating to the progress 
of philosophy. In some ways, philosophy has 
advanced since the Middle Ages: it has aban- 
doned superstitious notions, it has become more 
precise, more conscious of language fallacies 
and more emancipated from authority. Still, 
modern philosophy does not offer a unified por- 
trayal of its civilization. Today we find no com- 
plete synthesis of modern culture paralleling 
the synthesis of Aquinas, who was able in his 
system to combine almost all the patterns of 
medieval thinking. 


Nevertheless, the reader should not be left 
with the impression that the history of modern 
philosophy is mainly a history of abstractions, 
meaningless, futile and superficial. Some en- 
thusiastic proponents of semantics like Ogden 
and Richards believe that almost all modern 
philosophy is based on poor semantics. Un- 
doubtedly, greater clarity in technical philo- 
sophical thinking is needed. It is true that 
words have been misused a great deal by phi- 
losophers, but the confusions of terminology 
should not obscure the fact that solid advances 
have been made, Occasionally the language of 
a philosopher, such as that of Kant and Hegel, is 
extremely technical and obscure. The first re- 
action of the reader is often one of weariness 
and suspicion or of indifference. Still there is 
no easy road to philosophy, and technical terms 
have to be learned. Some systems must be 


studied and read again before an adequate 
understanding of their content can be attained. 


THE CHANGING AUTHORITY 

Nothing distinguishes modern philosophy so 
much as its distrust of authority. In the Middle 
Ages, most technical thinking was dominated 
by the Bible and by Aristotle. Arguments in 
philosophy were frequently won by those who 
could cite the most authorities. In the thirteenth 
century especially, Aristotle’s position in think- 
ing was almost that of divinity. To quote Aris- 
totle was to quote an infallible master of know]l- 
edge, a thinker who had understood the essen- 
tials of science, the principles of metaphysics, 
and the categories of theology.! This worship 
of Aristotle was not confined to western Europe. 
It was just as dominant in Arabian and Jewish 
circles. 

With the progress of modern philosophy, the 
Aristotelian dominance waned, but this change 
did not occur suddenly. The habit of tradition 
was too strong. It took centuries to dislodge 
Aristotle from his place of eminence, and even 
today this task has not been completed. There 
are many thinkers in the twentieth century who 
believe that all the wisdom of philosophy can 
still be found in Aristotle and other Greek 
thinkers. They are representative of the many 
groups in academic philosophy who would like 
to resurrect the past and neglect the possibili- 
ties of the present. 


It is clear that the worship of authority has 
never completely disappeared in philosophy. 
What are the reasons for this adherence to the 
past? Why do some thinkers cling so tenaciously 
to the ancient ideals? No ready answer can be 
given. It seems that in periods of flux and 
change, a rock of certainty must be found which 
appears most comfortably in the achievements 
of the past. Moreover, it is apparent that the 
study of the past involves less controversy, to 
some extent less personal courage, than the 
study and improvement of the present. 


Yet, as we survey the march of modern phi- 
losophy, we find that many systems which 
seemed infallible have been undermined, Aris- 
totle, Aquinas, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, none of 
these great thinkers of the past stand unchal- 
lenged today. More and more the scientific 





1Cf. H. O. Taylor, The Medieval Mind (4th ed.), II, 
514. 
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spirit makes headway in philosophy; conclu- 
sions are accepted on a tentative basis; change 
is welcomed rather than rejected; and the spirit 
of finality is not accepted. 

CHANGING SUBJECT MATTER OF PHILOSOPHY 


The march of modern philosophy was aided 
most effectively by the development of a new 
logic and a new methodology. This achievement 
came in the period of the Renaissance through 
thinkers like Galileo, Bacon, and Descartes. 
The new logic, stressing both the importance 
of experience and the validity of mathematics, 
constituted a twin assault against the medieval 
pattern of thinking which had neglected both 
empirical and mathematical facts. The develop- 
ment of a more coherent methodology was 
climaxed by changes in metaphysical concepts. 
The problem of substance was especially im- 
portant, and new metaphysical concepts based 
upon scientific conclusions replaced the founda- 
tions of medieval theology. Reason was used by 
Spinoza and Leibniz to investigate the entire 
structure of the universe; the old dogmatic 
supernaturalism had lost its hold. 

However, the great metaphysical systems of 
Descartes, Spinoza and Leibniz rested upon 
certain unitary assumptions about civilization. 
As knowledge became more complicated and 
technical in the eighteenth century, as new 
sciences developed, the spirit of criticism tri- 
umphed over the metaphysical proclivities of 
the thinkers, and epistemology, the science of 
knowledge, played a large role. Locke, Berkeley 
and Hume were representatives of this period; 
all had striking interests in the principles of 
knowledge. This movement came to a climax 
in the work of Immanuel Kant, whose Critique 
of Pure Reason was designed to give a death 
blow to traditional metaphysical thinking. He 
was not entirely successful in his attempt, and 
some of the thinkers who followed him, such as 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, again resurrected 
the old ontological concepts of metaphysics, but 


those thinkers formed the twilight of the meta- 
physical period. Philosophy became more crit- 
ical as the nineteenth century advanced, and the 
spirit of criticism is futensified in the twentieth 
century. 


In the middle of the nineteenth century the 
problem of ethics loomed especially large. Ba- 
sically, the philosophies of Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche are ethical philosophies. Schopen- 
hauer’s emphasis on the denial of the will con- 
stitutes almost a Buddhist concept of life. 
Nietzsche championed the struggle for power, 
a transvaluation of values. Kar] Marx added to 
the science of ethics by his economic interpreta- 
tion of history and by his realistic study of the 
systems of production which have governed 
history in various periods. 

As yet, it is too early to determine what 
subject is most important in our own century. 
Seemingly the philosophy of history has the 
most vitality. Monumental studies like Speng- 
ler’s Decline of the West and Toynbee’s Study 
of History indicate the dominant interest of 
the twentieth century, and this preoccupation 
with the philosophy of history suggests an over- 
whelming time consciousness in our period. 
Since we live in an age of wars and revolutions, 
the most pressing questions seem to relate to the 
possibility of the survival of western civiliza- 
tion. 

In many ways, there are significant parallels 
between the development of philosophy in mod- 
ern civilization and the growth of philosophy in 
Greece and Rome. We, too, have reached an 
age of skepticism. Does this mean that in our 
time we shall experience the same destruction 
that classical civilization suffered? Does it 
imply the disintegration of our cultural system? 
A thinker such as Spengler finds an uncanny 
parallel. He preaches a philosophy of despair. 
Still, it appears, there are many hopeful signs, 
and this may merely be an age of transition and 
a prelude to a new renaissance. 
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A Unit Course Outline 
in American History: 


H. M. BoopisH 
Chairman, Social Studies Department, Dobbins Vocational-Technical School, Philadelphia 


History is continuously in the making. Each 
year’s events are an added page to Father 
Time’s already long record. The teaching of 
American, or for that matter, European, or 
world history, constitutes an entirely different 
problem today than it did a hundred or fifty, 
or twenty-five years ago. First, there is much 
more history to cover. Second, the perspective 
is different. It changes with time. What was 
important fifty years ago may be more or less 
important today. Third, there are, at present, 
many more social problems, as well as new 
fields of human knowledge and interests, that 
are pressing for recognition in the secondary 
school curriculum. The problem that conse- 
quently presents itself to educators concerns 
the degree of emphasis that should be given 
to the various phases of history. It is becoming 
impossible to include all episodes in the various 
fields of history in the time allotted for their 
coverage. 

In the re-evaluation of the course content in 
American history, one must differentiate be- 
tween what is more and what is less important. 
in light of individual growth and social aims, as 
they are today. The unit outlines of American 
history that follow have been prepared in ac- 
cord with this philosophy. The course begins 
with the American Revolution ard its causes, 
rather than with the period of exploration and 
colonization. The contents of these and the 
subsequent units, which will appear later in 
this magazine, are designed to emphasize those 
events and personalities of American history 
that contributed to the development of the 
political, social, and economic thinking in this 
country. The colonial and exploration periods 





*In the April to October 1946 issues of THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES there appeared a seven-unit course outline in 
American history. Immediately afterward, both the 
author and the editor received a number of inquiries 
regarding the availability of the course in booklet or 
pamphlet form. The continued inquiries seem to make it 
advisable to revise the course and to bring it up-to-date 
It will be published in three issues and will also be 
available in booklet form. 


are introduced only to the extent to which they 
link European culture to American growth. 

The unit on Pennsylvania history is designed 
to meet in part the Pennsylvania state require- 
ment that all secondary schools include in the 
study of the history of the United States the 
history of Pennsylvania. 

PART I 

Unit I. The American Revolution. (Five to six 

weeks) 
I. Introduction and Background. No single 
event of social importance is ever traceable to 
one isolated cause. Wars and revolutions, par- 
ticularly, usually have an array of causes re- 
sponsible for their occurrence. At times these 
are more distant than the contemporary eye 
can see. Usually the causes may be so interre- 
lated that it is difficult for even the trained ob- 
server of social events to determine the relative 
force of each cause contributing to the social 
upheaval. 

For many years after the American Revolu- 
tion, historians writing about the event. pic- 
tured it primarily as a protest against English 
over-lordism and as an expression of a revolt 
against taxation without representation. Upon 
analysis, later historians have found that these 
two causes by themselves would hardly have 
brought about the revolt, and that underlying 
them were other social and economic forces 
which, moving in time like a rolling mass of 
snow, gathered weight and momentum to a 
degree that made the Revolution inevitable. 

These forces began their work even before the 
landing of the first colonists. They started 
when people first sought to escape dictatorial 
rule and religious intolerance. They were born 
of the spirit that uprooted people from their 
native soil in search for equality of opportunity 
and freedom for self-realization. They sprang 
from the mingling together of peoples of dif- 
ferent nationalities and different traditions, 
but united by common ideals and like aspira- 
tions. 
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But alone, even these forces might have 
proved insufficient to cause the final break. 
There were other factors, more tangible and 
more practical. At the very beginning of the 
colonial era, the colonies were closely linked 
to the mother country. It was profitable to be 
so, both for economic and political reasons. But 
like a child who, becoming of age, wishes to be 
independent and to rely upon his own resources, 
so the colonies in time became of age. The great 
ocean separating them made this coming of age 
inevitable. In time, due to the gradual growth 
in economic wealth, the colonies became less 
dependent upon England for her protection as 
well as for her economic support. Finally the 
economic interests of each, instead of dovetail- 
ing into one another, began to rub against one 
another until the sparks from this friction set 
off the explosion long in preparation. 

II. Specific Understandings to be Derived. (Two 

weeks) 

A. An understanding that the friction between 
England and the colonies, which ended with 
the American Revolution, grew out of: (1) 
the conflicting interests of the economic 
forces controlling England and the colonies ; 
(2) the nature and make-up of the American 
colonies—the presence of more than just 
English stock; (3) the nature of the Eng- 
lish ruling classes; (4) the nature and make- 
up of colonial governments and colonial 
officials appointed by the Crown; (5) the 
influence of economic and political theorists, 
such as Locke, Voltaire, Paine, and Jefferson. 

B. Pupil Activities. 

Read in your textbooks the pages covering 
the above topics. (See list of books at end of 
course outline) 

Answer the following questions: 

1. What was England’s economic policy 
toward the colonies regarding manufac- 
turing and shipping? 

2. List the different national groups that 
made up the original thirteen colonies. 
What effect did this have on the general 
attitude towards England? 

3. Why was there friction between the 
colonial legislatures and the colonial 
governors? 

4. What were the chief industries in the 
colonies and how did they conflict with 
industries of England? 


5. List and describe the specific actions 
taken by England which aroused Colonial 
opposition and helped pave the way for 
final revolt. 

Ill. Specific Understandings to be Derived. 

(Three weeks) 

A. An understanding and appreciation of the 
highlights of the American Revolution and 
of the events that stand out as landmarks 
in our history. 

B. Pupil Activities. 

Read in your textbooks the pages covering 

this topic. : 

Answer the following questions: 

1. Give a brief description of the following 
episodes and show the part they played 
in our country’s development: 

a. The Stamp Act Congress 

b. The Boston Tea Party 

c. The Committees of Correspondence 

d. The First Continental Congress 

e. The Second Continental Congress 

f. The Articles of Confederation 

g. The “Boston Massacre” 

h. The Battle of Bunker Hill 

i. Valley Forge 

j. French Aid 

k. The Treaty of Paris—1783 

Give a brief description of the following 

persons, indicating their major contribu- 

tions to American growth and develop- 
ment: 

a. George Washington 

b. Samuel Adams 

c. Patrick Henry 

d. George III 

e. William Pitt 

f. John Adams 

g. Thomas Jefferson 

h. Benjamin Franklin 

i. Ethan Allen 

j. Edmund Burke 

k. Nathan Hale 

]. Marquis de Lafayette 

m. Thomas Paine 

IV. Home and Library Work. Write a brief 

summary of the topics listed below. See 
index of text and reference books for pages. 

1. European Background to American 
Colonization 

2. The Mercantile Theory 

8. The Puritans 


to 
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The Quakers 
The Pilgrims 
The French and Indian War 
Spain in the New World 
Early English Settlements 
Local Government in the Colonies 
Life in the Colonies just before the Rev- 
olution 
11. Financial and Political 
Facing the Colonies 

12. Battle of Saratoga 

13. Relationship with France During the 
War 

14. Conquering the Northwest 
Unit II. Pennsylvania’s Role in the Develop- 

ment of American Democracy. (Five Weeks) 
I. Introduction. The history of any of our 
states which was one of the original thirteen 
colonies, is endowed with a special kind of 
glory not present in any other states which 
came into the Union after the American Rev- 
olution. The history of Pennsylvania in partic- 
ular is rich in events, men and ideals that have 
contributed to the greatness of both the state 
and the country. The very name of its largest 
and most important city symbolizes the life 
philosophy of its founder: brotherly love. Even 
in our present age, such an ideal—people of 
whatever race, religion or creed living with 
respect and tolerance for one another—is al- 
most utopian to contemplate. Yet, this ideal 
was William Penn’s and his Quaker friends’ 
main driving force. 

If we go back to the time of the founding 
of Pennsylvania, we find that it was an age of 
intolerance—political, religious, and economic. 
Even in England, at that time the most demo- 
cratic and enlightened of the European coun- 
tries, the state assumed the right to control 
both the spiritual and the material life of every 
person. The ideal that the individual could 
worship as he saw fit, that he could aspire to 
change his social and economic status above 
that into which he was born, was only slowly 
beginning to take shape. Even among those 
who were themselves oppressed for their own 
beliefs, like the Puritans, the idea of tolerance 
for another man’s thoughts differing from 
their own was foreign, as was witnessed by 
the expulsion of Roger Williams from the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. However, even in 
the midst of this age of intolerance, there were 


SHLOCNOAS 


Difficulties 


men who felt differently about things of the 
conscience, who sought to establish communities 
where men could live unmolested by the dic- 
tates of other men. Roger Williams was one of 
them. William Penn was another. 

The Quakers. Following the Protestant Ref- 
ormation, various religious sects sprang up in 
Europe, frequently centering around the teach- 
ings of one man. Many of these sects, although 
bearing different names, frequently had the 
Same or similar ideals. The Quakers or 
“Friends” were one of these sects that orig- 
inated in England about 1649. Their founder 
was George Fox, born of poor parents, but 
trained in religion. At the age of nineteen he 
forsook all worldly things in order to devote 
himself to religion. He led the life of a wan- 
derer preaching as he went along, his faith, 
which was freedom to interpret the Bible and 
to worship God according to one’s own con- 
science, and not according to the dictates of a 
state Church. Like other religious sects which 
opposed the Church of England, the Quakers 
were frequently whipped, fined, and imprisoned. 

Among the devout followers of George Fox 
was William Penn. Although his father, an 
English admiral, had intended his son to follow 
his own career, William Penn followed his 
own conscience. He attached himself to his 
Quaker friends and began to write and preach 
along the lines of his faith. On several occa- 
sions he was arrested and imprisoned, at one 
time for seven months. Like his teacher, George 
Fox, he began to dream of founding a colony 
in the New World where men could live a 
simple and clean life, free from strife and war 
and free to worship God in accord with their 
own consciences. 

The opportunity to realize this dream pre- 
sented itself after his father died and left him 
a claim upon the government of £16,000. In 
1681, Charles II, in payment for this claim, 
granted Penn the present site of Pennsylvania, 
permitting him to set up a colony with the 
right to establish laws and institutions embody- 
ing his beliefs and principles. Thus Pennsyl- 
vania was born. 

II. Colonial Development. (One week) 

A. Pupil activities. 
Read in your textbooks the pages dealing 
with the above topic. (See list of books at 
end of course outline) 
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Answer the following questions: 


2 


2. 


III. Pennsylvania’s 


List the different nationalities that made 
settlements in Pennsylvania. 

List the three dominant nationalities 
that settled in Pennsylvania after it 
became a colony under William Penn. 
Who were the Quakers? Who was their 
founder? 

Of what significance was Penn’s Holy 
Experiment in colonial days? What new 
development did it represent? 

List and describe briefly the chief means 
of making a living in Pennsylvania be- 
fore the American Revolution. 

Why was Philadelphia called the “Athens 
of America?” 

Describe briefly some of Philadelphia’s 
cultural achievements before the Revo- 
lution. 

List some _ present-day Philadelphia 
institutions that give evidence of Phila- 
delphia’s cultural leadership. 

Role in the Revolution. 


(One week) 
A. Pupil activities. 
Using the same textbook material read the 
pages covering above topic. 
Answer the following questions: 


1. 


bho 


6. 


IV. Constitutional Development. 


In what two respects did Pennsylvania 
stand out regarding its contributions 
toward the revolutionary cause? 

What city served as the Revolutionary 
capital during the greater part of the 
Revolution? 

What lesson can we derive today from 
the “Spirit of Valley Forge?” 

List and describe some of the important 
Revolutionary leaders from Pennsy]- 
vania. 

How was the spirit of democracy and 
independence reflected in changes made 
in Pennsylvania government? 

List the important pre- and post-revo- 
lutionary meetings that took place in 
Philadelphia. 

(One week) 


A. Pupil Activities. 
Answer the following questions: 


1, 


2. 


What document served as Pennsylvania’s 
first constitution? 

How was the constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania affected by the revolutionary 


or 


8. 


spirit sweeping the country in 1776? 
Why was the constitution revised again 
in 1790? 

Why was Philadelphia influential in 
affecting national politics between 1790 
and 1800? 

What was the Whiskey Insurrection? 
How did Pennsylvania line up on the 
slavery issue? 

When was our present state constitution 
adopted ? 

Who is the governor of Pennsylvania 
today? 


V. Pennsylvania’s Contributions to American 
Democracy. (One week) 
A. Pupil Activities. 
Read the textbook on the history of Pennsyl- 
vania covering the above topic. 
Answer the following questions: 


1. 


10. 


Ba. 


12. 


What contributions did Pennsylvania 
make to transportation during the early 
1800’s? 

How did Pennsylvania contribute to- 
wards the industrial development of the 
nation? 

List some of the important industrial 
establishments still in existence. 
What role did Pennsylvania play in west- 
ward expansion? 

What was Pennsylvania’s chief contribu- 
tion in the field of religion? 

Why do we have free public schools in 
Pennsylvania? When were the first free 
schools set up in the states? 

How many colleges or universities were 
there in Pennsylvania in 1790? 
What person was in a large measure 
responsible for Philadelphia’s cultural 
leadership during the colonial days? 
List some of the cultural achievements 
for which Philadelphia was famous 
during colonial times. 

List some of the outstanding men of 
science, art, literature, and sculpture. 
Discuss them. 

What Philadelphia shipyard in operation 
during World Wars I and II contributed 
its share toward victory during the 
Civil War? 

List some post-Civil War and present 
day important leaders from Pennsyl- 
vania in the field of politics. 
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13. List some of Pennsylvania’s chief eco- 
nomic resources. 
14. Give a brief review of the development 
of education in Pennsylvania since 1865. 
15. List Pennsylvania’s cultural contribu- 
tions since the Civil War. 
VI. Home and Library Work. 
1. The Work of the Quakers or “Friends” 
in World War II 
The “Glorious Revolution” in England 
The Indians of Pennsylvania 
Old Landmarks in Pennsylvania 
The Founding of the University of 
Pennsylvania 
The First Lending Library in America 
Famous Pre-Revolutionary Names in 
Pennsylvania History 
8. The Peoples of Pennsylvania and Their 
Contributions 
9. Pennsylvania’s 
Today 
10. Points of Historic Interest in and around 
Philadelphia (Do the same for the state) 
11. Colleges and Universities in and about 
Philadelphia 
12. Visit any place of historic importance 
and write your impressions of it 
13. Prepare a scrapbook on the following: 
a. Colonial Pennsylvania 
b. Pennsylvania of the 1800’s 
c. Pennsylvania Today 
d. Leaders of Pennsylvania—Past and 
Present 
e. Education in Pennsylvania 
Unit III. Fusing Discordant Elements into 
a United Nation. (Six-seven weeks) 
I. Introduction. In the times of crises, as during 
floods, earthquakes, and wars, people as a 
whole work in harmony towards the central 
goal—successful solution of the problem at 
hand. Even traditional enemies often forget 
their differences and work together, at least 
until the common enemy is_ vanquished. 
England after Dunkirk, Russia during the 
siege of Stalingrad, and the United States after 
Pearl Harbor are examples of nations united 
in times of stress and against a common enemy. 
In 1775 this country had its first major 
crisis as a nation. The thirteen colonies, al- 
though not a perfect example of a united people, 
because then as today there were individuals 
who differed from the majority, as well as 


ore go fe 


PP 


Outstanding Industries 


individuals who placed their own selfish inter- 
ests above that of the country as a whole, were 
sufficiently united to bring the Revolution to 
a successful conclusion. The original crisis was 
ended, but in its place appeared new differ- 
ences and new problems, as well as some old 
differences and old problems, which if unsolved, 
threatened to throw the thirteen colonies into 
a crisis as severe as the one that was just ended. 
The meeting of these differences and problems 
and their final solution is a tribute to the finer 
elements that made and are continuing to make 
this country what it is today. It is a story of 
men against men, ideals against ideals, and 
traditions against traditions, with the finest 
and noblest victorious in the end. 

Il. Specific Understandings to be 
(Two weeks) 

A. An understanding that the period between 
the end of the War for Independence and 
the adoption of the Constitution was one 
of the most critical in the history of our 
country. 

B. An understanding that the thirteen colonies 
at the end of the Revolution were far from 
united and that the difficulties which stood 
in the way of a perfect union were the 
result of (1) economic, social and political 
rivalries existing between the thirteen 
states, and (2) the weakness of the central 
government. 

C. Pupil activities. 

Read in your textbooks the pages dealing 

with the above topics. (See list of books at 

end of course outline) 

Answer the following questions: 

1. What limitations were there to voting 
in the new state constitutions following 
the Revolutionary War? 

2. What were some of the powers of the 
newly created state governments? 

3. What were some of the early attempts 
at colonial union? 

4. Look up in a dictionary the difference 
in meaning between a federation and 
a confederation. 

What were the Articles of Confedera- 

tion? 

6. What obstacles stood in the way of their 

adoption by the states? 

When were the articles finally adopted? 

8. How many delegates was each state 


Derived. 


on 
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allowed to send to Congress under the 
Articles of Confederation? 
9. How many votes did each state have? 
How many votes were necessary for a 
measure to be passed? 
List the powers Congress had under the 
Articles of Confederation. 


10. 


11. What powers did the Congress lack 
which made the government weak? 

12. What pewers were reserved to the 
states which made the dissolution of 
the Confederation inevitable? 

13. What were the chief differences existing 
between the states that threatened the 
union? 

14. What were some of the forces which 
worked for and against a strong union? 

15. What was Shay’s rebellion? Of what 


significance was it? 


III. Specific Understandings and Appreciations 


to be Derived. (Two weeks) 


A. An understanding of the different economic, 


social, and _ political 
shape our constitution. 
. An appreciation of the difficulty of the 
task that faced the framers of the Consti- 
tution and the wisdom with which some 
of the problems were met. 

. Pupil activities. 

Read in your textbooks the pages dealing 

with the above topics. 

Answer the following questions: 

1. Describe briefly the events leading up 

to the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 

2. When and where was the Convention 

held? 

3. What plans of union were proposed? 

Describe each. 

4. Describe briefly the main points about 
the following problems confronting the 
convention and show how they were 
settled : 
a.Problem of small and large states. 
b. Problem of representation of Negroes. 
c. Conflict between agrarian and mer- 

cantile interests. 

d. Property and other qualifications for 
voting. 

Why were some of the states opposed to 
a strong federal government? 

6. What were the chief arguments used by 
those who opposed adoption of the Con- 
stitution? 


forces that helped 


or 


7. Who were some of the outstanding 
leaders in this camp? 

8. What were the chief arguments for the 
Constitution? 

9. Who were some of the leading supporters 
in this camp? 


10. What was the Federalist? Who were 
supposed to be its authors? 

11. How many states had to ratify the 
Constitution before it could take effect? 

12. What method was used by the states for 
ratification of the Constitution? 

13. What year did the first Congress meet? 

14. What were Alexander Hamilton’s views 


on popular government? 


IV. Specific Understandings and Appreciations 


A. 


. An understanding of the forces, 


to be Derived. (Two to three weeks) 
An understanding of the Constitutional 
provisions for the organization of the differ- 
ent branches of the federal government: 
executive, legislative, and judicial. 


. An appreciation of the fact that the Ameri- 


can Constitution is a living body of prin- 
ciples that can be changed in accordance 
with the will of the people. 


. A knowledge and understanding of the 


changes (amendments) made in the Con- 

stitution since its adoption. 

social, 

economic, political, and personal, that are 

continuously pressing for constitutional 
changes. 

An undertanding and appreciation of the 

importance of judicial review. 

Pupil activities. 

Read the Constitution of the United States. 

(See Appendix of textbook) 

Answer the following questions: 

1. What is a constitution? What is its 
purpose? 

2. List the aims of the United States Con- 
stitution (Preamble). 

3. What amendments are considered as the 
Bill of Rights? List them. 

4. What division of the government does 
the Constitution provide? (Art. I, II, 
III, Sec, 1) 

5. What powers are delegated to the States? 
What powers are delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government? (Art. I, Sec. 8, 9, 10, 
Tenth Amendment, Art. IV). 
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6. What is meant by the system of checks 23. What is the Interstate Commerce Clause 
and balances? of the Constitution? 

7. What appointive powers does the Senate V. Home and Library Work. 
have? (Art. III, Sec. 2) 1. Draw a map showing each one of the 


10. 


Who has the power to make treaties? 
(Art. III, Sec. 2) 

What legislative powers does the presi- 
dent have? 

What does the Constitution say about 
suffrage, or the right to vote? (Art. I 
Sec. 2, Fifteenth amendment Sec. 1, 
Nineteenth Amendment) 


original thirteen colonies. Include the 
area covered by the Northwest territory. 
(Time: end of the Revolutionary War) 


. Write a brief summary on several or 


all of the following topics: 

a. State Constitutions of the Revolution- 
ary Period 

b. Suffrage in the Colonies before and 
after the Revolutionary War 


11. What th fC ss? (Art. : : ; 
I Sec. 7) o pomuee a6 Congrene! (Ar c. Recreation in the Colonies—to 1800 
12. How does a bill become a law? (Art. I, d. Commerce and Travel in the Colo- 


13. 


Sec. 7) 
What are qualifications of a Senator? 
(Art. I, Sec. 2) 


nies—to 1800 
e. Education and Social Life—to 1800 


. Look up in your textbooks the following 


topics and write a brief summary of 


14. What are the qualifications of a Rep- them: 
resentative? (Art. I, Sec. 2) a. Andrew Jackson and the Supreme 
15. What are the qualifications of the Presi- Court 


16. 
17. 


dent? (Art. II, Sec. 1) 

How are Representatives elected? 
How are Senators elected? (Seventeenth 
Amendment) 


b. John Marshall and the Supreme 
Court 

ec. Franklin D. Roosevelt and the Su- 
preme Court 


18. How is the President elected? (Art. II, . Write a summary of the first ten 
Sec. 1 and the Twelfth Amendment) Amendments 
19. How can the Constitution be changed . Give the main provisions of Amend- 


22. 


or amended? (Art. V) 

Under what President did the Supreme 
Court start its function as the “watch 
dog” of the Constitution? 


. What does the Constitution say about 


the following: 

a. Third term 

b. Political parties 

c. The number of justices on the Supreme 
Court 

What is a pocket veto? (Art. I, Sec. 7) 


ments Twelve to Twenty-one 

Give a brief summary of the life of 
the following justices of the Supreme 
Court: 

a.John Jay 

b. John Marshall 

c. Oliver Wendell Holmes 

d. Louis D. Brandeis 

e. William H. Taft 

f. Charles E. Hughes 

g. Harlan F. Stone 














The Educator Looks at Television 
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Video, along with atomic fission, was a name_ also become in this process a practical counter- 
to reckon with in 1949. Within the year, video part of the incredible atom. Through television 
had become an important industry and had_ there opened new vistas of wealth and enter- 
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tainment for America’s huge listening and 
viewing public. 

Television also matured in more technical 
respects. Technicians were able to develop a 
clearer image and challenging improvements 
were devised to further competition with cinema 
and radio promotion. Television reception has 
steadily been improved. More receivers are 
being seen on the market every month. Though 
prices are still rather high, there is no indication 
that this inflationary condition is permanent, 
or will even be of long duration. All indications 
are, from an analysis of 1949’s bumper returns, 
that this industry should provide lucrative, and, 
in other ways, extraordinary services to the 
American public. 

In 1949 it became clear that video was a baby 
industry determined to fulfill its destiny as a 
colossus. It is worth noting that the ingenuity 
devoted to television may well reap promising 
rewards for the educator. As an educational 
factor, television’s potentialities are best shown 
through comparison. The motion picture has 
long been an asset to the teacher; its uses are 
numerous, its effectiveness unquestioned. Visual 
education, long before the appearance of tele- 
vision, was already a well established and or- 
ganized field, and has always been popular with 
both the pupil and the educator. There are 
handicaps, however, even in educational tech- 
nique. Usually, the inexperienced instructor 
becomes flustered by complicated connections ; 
time is lost setting the projector up for use, 
putting the film on the reel, and setting the 
camera in focus. Admittedly, these are minor 
handicaps and most instructors do not lose sight 
of the objective through the haze of these 
nuisances. 

These handicaps do not affect the television 
receiver, and it is comforting to feel that such 
inconveniences may be eliminated through the 
installation of an efficient, easily handled tele- 
vision set. Primarily, the television receiver was 
designed for a few viewers at a time rather 
than for great numbers. For this reason, the 
individual teacher and his class could use the 
set as one could use a radio and, in time, almost 
as inexpensively. 

Another inconvenience in school sound motion 
picture projection is sound distortion, a severe 
detriment to classroom film work which cannot 
be lightly passed over. Too often, because of the 


lack of properly constructed sound equipment, 
the pupil loses interest in the subject in view. 
His interest has been weakened through his 
inability to understand the narrative. His con- 
centration is too frequently diverted and finally 
he loses all interest in the film. Thus the educa- 
tional value of the film is almost completely 
lost. 


Television eliminates such distortion through 
its use of FM sound units. In television, 
FM has come into its own as a medium of high 
quality sound transmission. Already, without 
ever having considered the classroom, tech- 
nicians have developed the television set as an 


almost perfect reception unit for potential class- 
room use. 


With the elimination of sound distortion, and 
with the development of scheduled transmission 
hours, television may well become the best med- 
ium for the transmission of class films and also 
of longer and particularly invaluable motion 
pictures throughout entire school systems. 


Precedents have long been set for the use of 
sound and visual aids. Besides the film projec- 
tor, the slide projector, the phonograph and the 
radio-FM and AM receiver are all easily avail- 
able to most instructors. Their invaluable aid 
has come at a time most fortuitous for Ameri- 
can education. New methods are the only basis 
for a progressive educational system. Most 
educators have benefited by realizing this fact. 
With the flow of new technological resources 
have come new and ingenious ways of harness- 
ing their power for educational purposes. In 
rural areas of Australia, radio schools broad- 
cast examinations to pupils who cannot other- 
wise easily be reached. In the United States, the 
Columbia School of the Air is broadcasting not 
only to educational institutions, but is also 
finding its way into such varied locations as 
canning factories in the Mid-west, shipyards 
along the East Coast, homes and hospitals. 
Wire network coverage is given to the NBC 
University of the Air, and its syllabus is used 
in conjunction with those of several leading col- 
leges. It is interesting that full utilization of 
these fine programs has long been common 
among many progressive educators. Further, 
audience reaction is favorable, with non-com- 
mercial listener surveys showing great pref- 
erence for these features. 
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In the New York City School System and in 
schools throughout the country, FM has been, 
since the end of the war, a vital part of the ed- 
ucational curriculum. For instance, in New 
York City, the City FM station WNYE (and 
WNYC its AM counterpart) beams broadcasts 
to both elementary and secondary schools. These 
broadcasts, transmitted at convenient hours, 
are integrated with the Board of Education 
syllabi. At the same time, they are made more 
valuable through their easy availability to 
schools all over the city. In this manner these 
schools receive the same benefits from this care- 
fully scheduled and frequently highly enter- 
taining educational] fare. 

That the experience gained by the educator in 
radio and FM is invaluable in dealing with tele- 
vision, cannot be stressed too much. Radio and 
FM have become vital parts of the curriculum. 
There is added authority for the instructor in 
this integrated instruction. 

Television retains the more advantageous 
aspects of radio and FM. Yet its basic indi- 
viduality may be harnessed to further ad- 
vantage. 

Recently, the superintendent of schools of 
Chicago, Harold C. Hunt, remarked: “I am 
satisfied that television will prove a powerful 
and an effective teaching ally. Its phenomenal 
growth, together with plans already announced 
for its extension, presage the world itself being 
brought into the classroom. We must not neglect 
this new tool.” 

Several salient points were brought out by 
Superintendent Hunt: life in the classroom can 
be televised for the edification of parents and 
home relations might be strengthened through 
continuous understanding of classroom prob- 
lems; in like manner, adult education might 
deal with telecasts of home problems and with 
constructive criticism of home relationships. 

Actual occurrences might be televised. In this 
manner, a personal contact can be made between 
the pupil and the world about him. Though the 
film projector may provide basic visual educa- 
tion, it cannot bring into focus current problems 
or show attitudes of contemporary living. 

In like manner, the teacher is drawn away 
from the restrictions of textbook emphasis and 
is allowed to enlarge and amplify upon the 
things which the pupil has seen in television. 
It cannot be denied that seeing is one of the best 


ways of learning to comprehend the background 
material of the textbook. And sight perception 
is a definite manner of fixing information with- 
in the pupil’s mental processes. 

Visual education through television is a con- 
temporaneous experience. Last April, Arturo 
Toscanini conducted a televised concert with 
the NBC symphony. Its immense success was 
due partly to the sincere response of the audi- 
ence and partly to the opening of a new field. 
Technically, there was a combination of enter- 
taining achievement. The music was stimu- 
lating, the photography pleasing to the eye; 
there was a human unrehearsed element in the 
maestro’s mannerisms and the spark of his 
personality struck the viewers for the first time. 
Video had looked out upon this concert without 
the jaundiced eye of a cinematic camera and 
had brought forth a great and entertaining 
cultural phenomenon to the public eye. 

The personal contact which video provides 
with the outside world is sorely needed in the 
American classroom. All over America, the 
need for integrated political and social matters 
is becoming apparent. Since the war, America 
has become acutely conscious of its responsibili- 
ties. Election returns, figures of increased news- 
paper circulation, opinion polls and other salient 
factors verify this. Television has unlimited 
opportunity to foster added interest in the 
workings of our government, not from the con- 
ventional standpoints of the text-book and the 
newspaper, but from the living record. 

Already, the United Nations have permitted 
frequent televising of operations at Lake Suc- 
cess, The “Town Meeting of the Air’ and var- 
ious forums are also regularly telecast. Plans 
are in the making for televising meetings of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, the New York 
Stock Exchange and of other vital bodies, in- 
cluding sessions of Congress, although such 
permission has never been granted to camera- 
men. 

The closening of the ties between people and 
their institutions is already being brought about 
by the television industry. There was something 
intensely gripping in the television presentation 
of the political conventions. The unrehearsed, 
often unpremeditated, activity of convention 
processes, the intimate glimpses of convention 
gaiety through the television tube gave vivid 
witness both of the virility and of the sordidness 
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of American political life. Television made the 
observer cognizant of both the shoddy and the 
touching aspects of such a great event. With the 
vital and instructive commentary a full history 
course passed over the television screen and 
was absorbed by the American public. 


The student watching future conventions in 
a social science class will actually become a part 
of the Convention. The student, through tele- 
vision, will be able to comprehend actual occur- 
rences and to integrate them into his general 
knowledge. In this manner, the student becomes 
more genuinely aware of the world about him. 


The value of television in education cannot 
be underestimated. We hope that every school 
will soon be an outlet for this visual and con- 
temporaneous form of education. The thrill of 
a presidential inauguration or the rapture of 
a Philharmonic concert should become part of 
our “dull” school routine. The student, with 
his new power, may better grasp the funda- 
mentals of life and citizenship. 


Television is, admittedly, new and unchan- 
neled. This merging of eye and ear is primarily 
designed for entertainment, but the educator 
must be sure that a proper allotment of time 
is made available to his purposes. The social 
science teacher, especially, will find ample op- 
portunity for integration with his curriculum. 
A definite schedule must be formulated such as 


that utilized by educators in the development of 
radio and FM education. Afternoon television 
is not as yet a common experience; daylight 
programs and equipment are still too costly, 
and because of the weakness of daylight 
reception, television enjoyment is reduced. How- 
ever, the enthusiastic reception accorded tele- 
vision through some experimental education 
work bodes well for its future. The pupil is 
eager to have any opportunity to view television, 
and most instructors would not object to it 
within sensible limits. These “sensible limits” 
might well be defined beforehand by the local 
education board or by qualified educators. 

It is believed that through the progress made 
by organized education, rigor mortis is disap- 
pearing from the classroom. Technological ad- 
vances force the educator to retreat from tech- 
niques rusty and encrusted with age. The active 
mind today is besieged by a continuous stream 
of problems. All of these problems have been 
subtly changed from their old form. 

In school, where concentration is often a dif- 
ficult thing for the active or jaded mind, video 
will bring new light, will provide new channels 
for energy. Educators have within their grasp 
a powerful tool. It is easily serviceable, it re- 
quires little attention, and it is versatile. Video 
is the Latin for “I see,” and its potentialities 
are such that it may well become the “third 
eye” in the educational process. 


John Dewey's Pragmatic Ideas About 
School History and their Early Application 


LEO J. ALILUNAS 
State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York 


John Dewey’s philosophical writings clearly 
show that knowledge for the sake of knowledge 
alone is repugnant to him.’ Likewise, Dewey 
objects to history for history’s sake. He looks 
upon history as an ethical study and tests its 
value by the way it might affect the social con- 
duct of individuals. He terms moral instruction 
by rule as useless a procedure for character 
training as the memorization of astronomical 
formulas. Dewey defines ethics as the study of 
human relationships in action. The purpose of 


ethics is to teach the learner an appreciation 
of the nature of practical social situations. 
Instead of emphasizing the fetish of discipline, 
or of the cultural value of a study, or history for 
history’s sake, Dewey suggests that students 
might better study the ethical relationships in- 
volved in the complex social world of which 
they are members.” 

Dewey attributes the gap between intellec- 
tual and moral training and between knowledge 
and social action to the failure of educators to 
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conceive the school as a social institution which 
is a form of community life. He believes the way 
to prepare for social living is by engaging in 
social living. Dewey judges the value of a study 
by how it helps a student to become conscious 
of his social environment and by how it enables 
him to develop powers which he might use 
socially.® 

According to Dewey, history has ethical 
value when it affords an individual insight into 
the structure and operation of the society in 
which he lives. History is vital for the child 
only when treated from the sociological point 
of view. It is dead to the child when he studies 
it simply as the record of the past, because the 
past as past is remote. As such, history has no 
existence for him and he has no motive for 
becoming interested in history for its own 
sake.* 

History can be used to help the child become 
conscious of the present society in which he 
lives. Dewey suggests that type studies of man’s 
past social development, such as those re- 
lating to discoveries, inventions and changes 
in modes of living, would be useful in making 
the child aware of the factors involved in social 
progress. History might show how typical in- 
stitutions have reflected man’s social life. 

The ethical conception of history makes it a 
functional study. History then becomes a tech- 
nique for understanding social life and even 
improving it. Dewey points to the industrial and 
political problems of his day. Ethically, he 
states, positive social action is required for their 
solution. The problems persist because too many 
people fail to appreciate the needs of the social 
environment in which they live. Most people are 
guided in their social thought either by tradi- 
tion, impulse, or by the appeals of vested inter- 
ests. Civic training, of which history is a part, 
will remain formal and nominal until it aids 
the individual to develop the power to observe 
and analyze social situations and understand 
how they might be modified. History has ethical 
value when it becomes an instrument of study- 
ing social realities for the purpose of construc- 
tive social action.® 

In his book, Democracy and Education, 
Dewey characterizes history and geography as 
the “information studies par excellence.” No- 
where, he declares, is there greater danger that 
subject matter is likely to be taught simply for 


the sake of subject matter than in these two 
studies. He admits his theory that knowledge 
should transform the experience of an individ- 
ual might seem fanciful to those who sanction 
history in the schools for reasons of tradition 
and not because of its real function.’ History, 
taught in the traditional manner, has not made 
the student conscious of the role which knowl- 
edge of the past might play in the advancement 
of the welfare of mankind. As a school subject, 
history has not functioned well because it has 
failed to bear upon present social life. 
Dewey’s ideas about functional history began 
to be applied in the instructional practices of 
the elementary school of the University of Chi- 
cago, a school which Dewey established in 1896. 
In 1899, in a review of the first three years’ 
work of the school, Dewey mentioned that 
younger children had made implements, weap- 
ons, tools, and so on. These manual activities 
were intended to help make them aware of the 
effects of various inventions upon man’s social 
life and political organization.* The younger 
children in Dewey’s school began with a study 
of the home. Children six years of age studied 
occupations outside of the home, such as farm- 
ing, mining, and lumbering, in order to learn 
about the nature of the industries upon which 
man’s livelihood depended and also to under- 
stand the use of natural resources. Children 
seven years of age began to study industry and 
inventions from the evolutionary point of view, 
starting with a primitive society and taking up 
typical periods in man’s social progress.® The 
scope of study for eight-year-old children was 
extended to a broader view of the social world. 
These children studied about discoveries, ex- 
plorations, migrations and settlements in order 
to understand how societies have changed 
through man’s efforts to adapt himself in new 
environments, both physical and social. Nine- 
year-old children studied American pioneer 
life by visiting museums and historical places 
in Chicago, where they saw illustrations of 
early American life.° History work in the 
earlier grades stressed social and industrial 
phases of the past, while children between ten 
and thirteen years of age began to learn about 
the importance of political institutions.™ 
Elementary school teachers attending the 
summer session of the University of Chicago 
in 1902 had ample opportunity to learn about 
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Dewey’s theories of functional history in two 
courses offered by one of the instructors in the 
“Dewey School,” Emily J. Rice. Miss Rice con- 
sidered the following topics in Course I, History 
in the Elementary School: The school as a social 
institution; the selection of historical material 
in relation to social activities; the adaptation of 
subject matter to experiences of children of dif- 
ferent grades; an analysis of methods of teach- 
ing history; the relationship of history to other 
subjects; expression in constructive work, in- 
cluding painting, drawing, clay-modeling and 
dramatization; occupations as a basis for the 
study of the evolution of industrial and social 
conditions; and sociology in relation to history 
in the elementary grades.'* In Course II, History 
for Primary Grades, Miss Rice included among 
the topics, the relationships of the school to the 
home; of children’s experience to the selection 
of subject matter; of changes in the curriculum 
to changes in social conditions; the effects of 
school organization upon methods of teaching; 
children’s interest in other times, social activi- 
ties and occupations in the school; and the 
relationship of sociology to history in the pri- 
mary grades.'* 

At the same time that Dewey’s functional 
history was being promoted in his laboratory 
school and in methods courses at the University 
of Chicago, history in the secondary schools 
continued to be taught as history for history’s 
sake. The past was studied as the past even 
at Francis W. Parker’s progressive Chicago 
Institute,'* if one may judge by the description 
of history instruction in the high school grades 
of the institute in 1901. The age of Pericles had 
been the previous topic of study and the in- 
structor indicated the students were about to 
study the Peloponnesian War, the rise of Mace- 
donia and the reign of Philip, and also the life 
and conquests of Alexander. Points for dis- 
cussion with respect to the Peloponnesian War 
were as follows: 

(1) What were the real issues in the war? 
(2) Reasons why Athens was defeated. (3) 
Did oligarchy triumph over democracy? (4) 
Effect of war on the Greek state. (5) Changes 
in Athens and Sparta during this period. (6) 
How did the war pave the way for Macedonian 
interference in Greek affairs? (7) Political 
spirit. (8) Hegemony of Thebes. (9) Charac- 
ter study of Alcibiades and Epaminandos." 


The assignments concerning the rise of Mace- 
donia and the reign of Philip considered 
Philip’s policy toward the Greek states, his 
purpose, his character, reasons for the failure 
of the Greeks in their war against the Mace- 
donians, and discussions would also include 
the Philippics of Demosthenes. The study of 
Alexander dealt with his reasons for marching 
eastward rather than westward, his plans, and 
the effect of his work upon civilization.'® 

Knowledge of the past for its own sake was 
challenged within a few years as an objective 
of even secondary school history. It is true that 
the majority of historians continued to defend 
the study of history for history’s sake. But 
their point of view was attacked with increasing 
vigor, particularly after 1910, by educators, 
who were inspired by Dewey, and by sociolo- 
gists, who wanted to make history a more use- 
ful subject. The reformers urged the study of 
the past for its value in understanding the 
problems of present-day society. Tryon has 
credited Dewey with furnishing the reconstruc- 
tionists of school history with their slogan: 
“The true starting point of history is always 
some present situation with its problems.” 

The influence of Dewey’s pragmatic theories 
about citizenship training was apparent in the 
preliminary report in 1913 of the Committee on 
Social Studies of the National Education Asso- 
ciation.'® The statement of the committee chair- 
man, Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, that the social 
studies should answer the test of good citizen- 
ship was in fact a proposal to high school 
teachers and administrators to apply Dewey’s 
instrumentalism to the teaching of the the social 
studies.’® Jones indicted the old civics for its 
concern only with the study of the machinery 
of government and insisted the new civics must 
be a “study of all manner of social efforts to 
improve mankind.” He believed instruction in 
civics ought to arouse the interest of youth 
in such vital problems as community health, 
housing, public recreation, good roads, educa- 
tion, poverty, crime and reform, family income, 
public utilities, and in the issue of human 
rights versus property rights.2° Jones also 
charged that school history had not been of 
practical value in citizenship training because 
it had been confined to the deeds of kings and 
warriors and had neglected the role of the 
common man. Jones recommended more recent 
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history and less ancient history; he thought 
a study of American civilization was more im- 
portant to American youth than learning about 
remote foreign civilizations.*! 

Dewey’s pragmatic conception of knowledge 
was manifested still later in the committee’s 
declaration in 1916 that active citizenship 
should be the aim of all the social studies, 
including history.**2 The committee recom- 
mended that all instruction in civics, history 
and the other social studies, in whatever com- 
binations they might be taught, focus upon 
present social problems. The past was educa- 
tional to pupils only as it reached them in 
their present interests in government, educa- 
tion, business, industry, democracy, and so on. 
The value of history lay in the contribution 
which it made to the pupil’s understanding of 
the most vital social conditions and institutions 
in the world in which he lived.”* 


1John Dewey, Philosophy and Civilization (New 
York: Minton, Bolch and Company, 1931), pp. 27-33; 
John Dewey, Influence of Darwin on Philosophy (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1910), p. 68; John 
Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1916), pp. 177-178, 394-395. 

2 John Dewey, “Teaching Ethics in the High School,” 
Educational Review, V1 (November, 1893), pp. 314-320. 

8 John Dewey, “Ethical Principles Underlying Edu- 
cation,” National Herbart Society for the Scientific 
Study of Teaching, Third Yearbook (1897), pp. 14-18. 

4 Tbid., p. 21. 

5 Ibid., pp. 21-22. 

6 Ibid., pp. 23-24. 

7 John Dewey, Democracy and Education, pp. 246-247. 

8 John Dewey, School and Society (1899), pp. 117-118. 

9 Ibid., p. 119. 

10Georgia F. Bacon, “History,” Elementary School 
Record, I, (November, 1900), p. 205. 

11 [bid., p. 206. The most comprehensive descriptions 
of history instruction in the “Dewey School” are found 
in these two references: Laura L. Runyon, “The Teach- 
ing of Elementary History in the ‘Dewey’ School,” Un- 
published master’s thesis, University of Chicago, 1906, 


and Katherine Camp Mayhew and Anna Camp Ed- 
wards, The Dewey School (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1936), Chapters VI-X and XVI. 

12“Syllabi of Courses in The School of Education, 
Summer Quarter, 1902,” Elementary School Teacher, 
III (July, 1902), pp. 16-19. 

13 [bid., pp. 19-21. Miss Rice offered the first special 
methods courses in elementary school history in the 
School of Education of the University of Chicago in 
1901. The Annual Register of the University of Chicago, 
I, No. 3, (July, 1901), p. 351. 

14 The Chicago Institute consolidated with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s School of Education after the latter 
opened in 1901. “The School of Education,” The Uni- 
versity Record of the University of Chicago, VII (May, 
1902), p. 7. 

15 Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, “History, Ninth, Tenth, 
and Eleventh Grades,” The Course of Study (Devoted 
to the Work of the Chicago Institute, Academic and 
Pedagogic), I (June, 1901), pp. 929-930. 

16 Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, Op. Cit., p. 930. 

17 Rolla M. Tryon, Social Sciences as School Subjects, 
p. 90 (Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, 
American Historical Association, Part XI. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935). 

18 Dewey’s influence was conspicuous in the functional] 
views of Arthur W. Dunn, the leader of the new civics 
movement. See Arthur William Dunn, The Community 
and the Citizen (Boston: D. C. Heath Company, 1907), 
p.. Lil. 

19 Thomas Jesse Jones, “Statement of Chairman of 
the Committee on Social Studies,” pp. 16-17 in Pre- 
liminary Statements by Chairmen of Committees of the 
Commission of the National Education Association on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Education. U. S&S. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1913, No. 41. 

20 Thomas Jesse Jones, Op. Cit., p. 17. 

21 Jbid., pp. 17-18. 

22 Report of the Committee on Social Studies of the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association: The Social 
Studies in Secondary Education. A Six Year Program 
Adapted Both to the 6-3-3 and the 8-4 Plans of Organiz- 
ation, U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1916, No. 28, 
pp. 10, 41. 

23 Report of the Committee on Social Studies of the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association, Op. Cit., 
pp. 32, 36, 41, 48. For a comprehensive analysis of the 
influence of this committee’s report upon the secondary 
school social studies movement in twentieth century 
American education, see Leo J. Alilunas, senesis of the 
Social Studies Movement in American Secondary Edu- 
cation, a dissertation for the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy at the University of Michigan, 1946. 


A New Program for an Old Community 


KENNETH V. LOTTICK 


Willamette University, Salem, Oregon 


Chairmanship of a social studies curriculum 
study group at a summer session of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education offered an oppor- 
tunity for investigating at first hand the social 
studies problems of an old established New 
England community high school. 


In charging this committee for curriculum 
revision with their responsibility for as com- 
plete an evaluation of the situation as possible, 
within the time at their disposal, and with the 
objective of rendering their suggestions both 
practical and comprehensive, Dr. Herbert A. 
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Clark epitomized the problem of modern social 
education with this positive injunction: 


We must no longer teach subject matter; 
instead we must teach the social individuals 
in our schools as if their social relations 
were a focal point of learning. Thus, personal 
relations or peoples are of much more im- 
portance than mere data or names. The rela- 
tionship of our historic past to the immediate 
present is more vital than the knowledge 
alone of what has made the pages of history. 
We have not had peace in our time nor shall 
we have it until education mends its ways 
to meet the critical problems of living in 
a changed world. ... 


The teacher or even the inexperienced 
student in a graduate school is strongly mo- 
tivated to put theory into practice! In line 
with this feeling the summer term students 
have bitten into the social studies problems 
of several schools in the nearby area... . 
It is, of course, hoped that many of the pro- 
posals will prove both practical and specific 
enough for immediate use.! 


Thus, the committee work under discussion 
was the appraisal of the community needs and 
opportunities together with a suggested re- 
construction of the social education program 
of the town of Holliston. 


Holliston, the subject of the survey, is a 
small Massachusetts community of about 3,400. 
Located in Middlesex County just outside the 
Greater Boston area, it lies twenty-five miles 
from Boston Common and five miles from Mil- 
ford and Framingham. Founded in 1742, the 
town went through an era of large and active 
participation in the shoe industry but now 
seems to be tending more and more toward 
becoming a residential community. Today, 
opportunities in the town itself are few. The 
Goodwill Shoe Company employs over 100; 
there is some agricultural activity; and there 
are many small service occupations. 


Nearby, however, in Framingham, are sev- 
eral opportunities for employment as in the 
Denison Manufacturing Company, the Guerney 
Heater Company, the Cliquot Ginger Ale Com- 
pany, and a new General Motors plant. Thus, 
most of Holliston’s residents are commuters. 
Travel to and from Boston itself is relatively 


easy, either by public or private transportation. 
In Holliston proper, all general types of clerical 
and commercial work are available; in addition 
there are a few civil service positions and such 
services as milkman, grocer, or storekeeper. 
There are trade and agricultural schools in the 
area for those so inclined. A statement made 
by the Superintendent of Schools several years 
ago still holds true: “If Holliston is considered 
as the center of a circle of fifteen miles radius 
the area included offers a wide variety of occu- 
pations. While Holliston offers but little for 
actual inspection and vocational consideration, 
its location makes possible the easy examination 
of many occupations.’” 

The history of the town reveals that it has 
never had many wealthy men. Instead, it has 
had to depend on the resources of the ordinary 
folk of the community who have worked so 
willingly with hand and brain. Moreover, 
Holliston has generally supported schools well 
and this year voted a generous amount for 
their development. As evidenced from contacts 
and surveys the public is sympathetic, intelli- 
gent, and willing to experiment. With an en- 
rollment of around 160, the high school remains 
a small rural one. Thus, it would seem that, 
under these circumstances, the need is for a 
program of general education, for a study of 
personal relationships, for the learning of per- 
sonality adjustment, social co-operation, and 
the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 
Graduates of Holliston will need a knowledge 
that will help them to act and think intelligently 
as citizens, for, no matter what their livelihood, 
they will have to participate in the affairs of 
the community. Therefore, any social studies 
program designed for them should be based 
on the necessity of aiding Holliston graduates 
to achieve a better understanding of their every- 
day social world.® 

The social studies curriculum which had 
developed over the years at Holliston seemed 
hardly calculated to achieve either of the aims 
suggested above. Almost completely formal and 
traditional this program consisted of “History 
to 1700” for the ninth grade; “History from 
1700” for the tenth grade; semester courses 
in economics and sociology for eleventh and 
twelfth grade electives; and United States 
history and civics for the twelfth graders. In 
fairness, it must be said that there was an 
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attempt to divide this last group on the basis 
of “college” and ‘“non-college” students, al- 
though the average number of those actually 
entering college from Holliston High School 
had been only two or three annually. 

In 1947, the enrollment in these subjects by 
grades was as follows: 


Ninth 15 boys, 23 girls 
Tenth 27 boys, 16 girls 
Eleventh 25 boys, 16 girls 
Twelfth 13 boys, 30 girls. 


To complicate the difficulties of operating any 
program designed to deal with the problems 
of modern social education, the inadequacy of 
the school plant must be mentioned also. A 
twelve-room frame building, erected in 1868, it 
has no cafeteria, no library, no auditorium, 
and no gymnasium. Moreover, there was no 
unified social science program and had not 
been, the four courses mentioned being taught 
by as many different teachers, one each from 
the departments of Latin, French, mathematics 
and business practice. 


Obviously, the curriculum had originally been 
set up with solely the propaedeutic function of 
the high school in mind. This, in the light of 
the apparent needs of the student body attend- 
ing in 1947, the failure of such a program to 
hold its senior boys, and the bare fact that only 
a few graduates ever attended college, presented 
to say the least an anachronism in social edu- 
cation. 

Moreover, the weakness of this curriculum 
had been noticed by the students themselves and 
had resulted in a study to determine from the 
graduates just what areas of instruction their 
after-graduation experience had demonstrated 
to them were advisable. Thus, the “Report 
of the Committee on Post-Secondary Pursuits” 
stresses, on the basis of questionnaires re- 
turned by former students, the need for a 
greatly increased and expanded social studies 
program: 


Fifty-three graduates out of eighty-six 
requested more of these social studies than 
we now have in our high school to meet a 
need that is greater than our present curric- 
ulum fulfills. The graduates’ suggestions ask 
for courses in Civics, International Relations, 
Social and Religious Tolerance, Human Re- 


lationships, Guidance, Current Events, Psy- 
chology, Child Psychology, Economics, and 
many others.‘ 


Acting under the stimulus of this report, in 
an attempt to give more prominence to the 
social studies area, and with a view toward a 
more efficient organization of teacher effort in 
the Holliston High School, the school committee, 
in the summer, elected a new instructor for the 
field. The creation of a new department in the 
school and the unification of instruction under 
the new teacher, it was felt, achieved a happy 
psychological situation in which a new program 
could be presented with the hope of a most 
effective development. 

Thus, subjects which formerly had been 
parcelled out among various faculty members 
were concentrated under the new instructor, 
who, it was also felt, would be better able to 
integrate the work of the area and to avoid 
the usual over-lapping and inefficiency some- 
times found when four or five people teach 
courses which are foreign to their regular 
specializations. New and progressive teaching 
methods, likewise, were considered as being of 
effective value in the putting of a more popu- 
lar appeal on the social studies area so con- 
ceived and consolidated. 

Realizing that the “Committee on Education 
for Work” had suggested the development of a 
core curriculum with emphasis on the social 
studies, general science, English, etc., the 
present committee set up a four-year program 
in the social studies and blocked out the areas 
thus to be covered together with the selection of 
the most appropriate textbooks they could find 
to parallel the courses as proposed. 

Since it appears that the full concept of a 
core curriculum cannot be put into operation 
at once in the Holliston High School, this 
conclusion necessarily limits the method of 
social studies presentation to a less revolu- 
tionary plan. Thus, the methods of teaching 
recommended have been variously referred to 
as fusion and unit procedures. Although it has 
not been possible to enter the English or sci- 
ence area in planning the present curriculum, 
it is hoped that the new social studies teacher 
will be able to plan parts of his actual teaching 
in collaboration with the departments men- 
tioned. 
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Much has been written in description of 
different aspects of the unit assignment in the 
current educational literature.® Curtis, in The 
Clearing House, of May, 1935, for example, 
lists the following variations of the procedure 
termed the “unit method”: (1) the problem 
method; (2) the project method; (3) differ- 
entiated assignments; (4) long-unit assign- 
ment; (5) the contract plan; (6) the laboratory 
plan; (7) individualized instruction; (8) some 
modification of the Morrison plan; (9) the 
Dalton plan or some modification of it; and 
(10) the Winnetka technique. That there is a 
great difference of opinion as to the correct 
use of the term “unit method” and that there 
is also a more specialized approach in “unit 
teaching” than either of the applications men- 
tioned above is not important to the present 
discussion. The important point was, as the 
committee saw it, that the method of teaching 
be shifted from a teacher to a pupil-centered 
orientation. 

In outlining the various courses of the new 
social studies curriculum members of the com- 
mittee differed in their method of approach to 
the teaching technique to be suggested. In gen- 
eral, however, it can be said that they felt that 
some adaptation of the unit assignment should 
be used. The chief virtue of the unit approach 
is its adaptability and elasticity to the special 
group and materials at hand. So, while the 
committee did not attempt to prescribe a 
daily syllabus for each subject’s teaching, it 
is hoped and expected that their analysis of 
the areas will suggest to the social studies 
instructor a means of organizing the materials 
in a manner which will be the most successful 
in effecting the purposes of the reorganization. 

Moreover, the committee gave a great deal 
of thought to the matter of sequence. It was 
felt that there was opportunity to develop not 
only a psychological approach to the whole 
social studies area but that a better integration 
of the student’s conception of the field could 
be secured by the presentation of each “subject” 
at a certain grade level. Consequently, it was 
agreed that the general subject matter for 
the ninth grade social studies should fall within 
the area nominated “Civic and Social Living.” 
This introduction to the social studies gives 
the student first an appreciation of his local 
community and then attempts to help him de- 


velop an understanding of the concept of re- 
sponsibility and duty to his state and nation. 

For the tenth grade, the picture widens into 
a world panorama. In “History, Yesterday and 
Today,” the roots and well springs of our 
culture and its debt to the ancient and medieval 
worlds are traced. There is an attempt to incul- 
cate a respect for the unity of mankind and his 
necessary responsibility for being “his brother’s 
keeper” as well as a practitioner of good citizen- 
ship in his own sphere. It is felt that such atti- 
tudes are the absolute essentials for those who 
would live in the atomic age. 

Local conditions prevent the teaching this 
year of American history and government at 
the eleventh grade level but the committee 
maintains that the thorough study of such an 
area at this point is necessary for a fuller 
appreciation of the succeeding course, a final 
synthesis (for terminal students, at least) of 
the high school student’s contact with the social 
sciences, consisting of an incisive and thought- 
provoking summary, which, on a higher level, 
again makes the transition from the local and 
national to the world setting. The American 
history course itself is conceived as one based 
not on the acquisition of facts but on a proper 
balance between the factual data of the nation’s 
history and its literature, the structural organi- 
zation of its government, and the student’s 
own personal development and expansion under 
the impact of these forces. It is felt that such 
an integration calls especially for project, 
problem, or laboratory methods of teaching 
since it is based upon the Gestalt psychological 
principle. 

Moreover, for the twelfth grade, “Problems, 
National and International,” presents a chal- 
lenge to international understanding at a level 
on which, with the background previously ex- 
perienced and the maturing of his social and 
intellectual development, the student should 
derive the best benefit from the consideration 
of the great social and political problems of 
the adult world. In fact, this last course should 
be considered as an orientation to the assump- 
tion of manhood and, since very few Holliston 
graduates go on to college, the philosophic 
framework for the expanding world citizenship 
of the future. Thus, the elements of “Problems, 
National and International,” are taken from 
geography, contemporary problems, American 
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democracy, economics, and international poli- 
tics and government. Furthermore, this course 
should be taught with constant reference to 
the events of the day, the current periodical 
literature, the radio, and the documentary film. 

To recapitulate, this sequence for teaching 
in a new type of social studies program, it will 
be observed that a two cycle approach to the 
development of proper social attitudes to local, 
national, and international understanding has 
been planned. The first two years embrace the 
transition from the purely local and regional 
to the world as a whole and are on an explora- 
tory level. The third and fourth years contem- 
plate the introduction of the student to the 
study of the social and economic forces which 
obtained in the evolution of the United States 
from a colonial appanage to the most powerful 
republic in the world. Moreover, instead of the 
mere acquisition of factual concepts, the empha- 
sis here is upon interpretation and appreciation 
of the forces which interacted not only in the 
creation of the American Republic but which 
generally obtain and have currency in the his- 
tory of all nations. This realization of the 
power of such forces as democracy, economic 
pressure, the frontier, and class societies leads 
logically into the consideration, in a more ex- 
panded sphere than utilized in the tenth grade, 
of the world’s problems. Thus, both logically 
and psychologically, in order that the greatest 
advantage may accrue to the student, inter- 
national problems should be the twelfth rather 
than the eleventh grade subject. 

The committee recommends, in addition to 
basic material which has never been purchased, 
the acquisition of sets of Gabriel: Pageant of 
America and The Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences. Many more source books and mono- 
graphs are likewise considered profitable sub- 
jects for future purchase. Moreover, since the 
school has no library at present, it is felt that 
a closer relationship with the Holliston Car- 
negie Library and the Holliston Historical 
Society, whose centennial volume commended 
itself so highly to members of the committee, 
also will be very beneficial. 

In connection with the thought implied in the 
preceding paragraph, the development of 
special] units in local history within the Hollis- 
ton setting would seem to be both practical and 
profitable undertakings. These units may be 





placed, depending on the level chosen, in either 
the ninth or the eleventh grades. 

As indicated in all of the Holliston surveys, 
consolidation within the area of the several 
surrounding townships, especially Ashland, 
Sherborn, or Hopkinton, would bring a greatly 
increased efficiency in the resulting high school.° 
This would be achieved by allowing greater 
curricular offerings, more specialization on the 
part of the faculty, a more socialized school 
community, better equipment, and by providing 
for the erection of a modern building, audi- 
torium, gymnasium, cafeteria, and library fa- 
cilities, all of which are now lacking, completely 
changing the face of the town’s educational 
effort. The provision, in such a structure, for 
student and community rooms, should go a 
long way toward breaking down any local bar- 
riers, community or personal, which may now 
exist. 

The student center should contain those ap- 
purtenances now generally found in Teen-age 
Clubrooms or “Teen-cans,” and should provide, 
under the students’ own administration, with 
a responsible faculty or community leader as 
guide, those activities which high school people 
want, need, and will seek out (sometimes in 
far less favorable settings), in order to develop 
their personalities, social sense, and individual 
well-being. The provision of such facilities for 
extracurricular activities is now as mandatory 
as provision for the curricular and this too is 
a part of social science! 

The community center provides also, on a 
higher level, those stimulations which adults 
need to keep them well-rounded and integrated 
members of a group larger than their own par- 
ticular coterie. It is not necessary to list activi- 
ties here but it is suggested that such cultural 
offerings as concerts, little theatre, interna- 
tional talks-of-the-month, etc., should be pre- 
sented for closer community and school cooper- 
ation and for individual development. Thus, 
in its inclusive sense, the area of social studies 
has no sharply defined age or curricular bound- 
aries. It is the most inclusive of all studies. 
Eventually this social education program will 
provide adult forums, discussions, round-tables, 
and all other aspects of adult intellectual life. 

Although the committee has reported with 
the needs of a particular community in mind, 

(Continued on page 123) 
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Topic T5. Early Attempts at Colonization 


STUDY OUTLINE 
1. Spain 


a. West Indies: Cuba, Puerto Rico, Hispaniola 
b. Mexico and Peru; Florida 
c. Southwest and Pacific Coast 
2. France 
a. Voyages of Verrazano and Cartier 
b. Attempts at settlement in Florida (Carolina) 
c. Conditions favoring colonizing ventures about 
1600 
d. Acadian settlements 
e. Champlain: Quebec, 1608. Relation with Indians 
f. Spread into Great Lakes region 
3. England 
a. Voyages of the Cabots and Elizabethan seamen 
b. Colonizing attempts of Gilbert and Raleigh; rea- 
sons for failure 
c. Later colonizing companies of Plymouth and 
London 
d. Proprietary settlements 
e. Unauthorized settlements by private individuals 
or groups of settlers 
4. The Dutch 
a. Dutch relations to Spain, Portugal, England 
b. Dutch East India Company 
c. Hudson’s voyages 
d. Early fur trading on Hudson River; permanent 
occupation from 1613 
e. Later West India Company 
5. Sweden 
a. Importance of Sweden in 17th century 
b. Swedish settlements along Delaware River during 
Thirty Years War; seizure by Dutch 
6. Summary 
a. Basis of claim of each nation to land in America 
b. Reasons for varying success in colonizing 
c. Condition of Colonies, c. 1600; c. 1650 


AIDS TO LEARNING 

AUDIO-VISUAL 

Discovery, Exploration, Settlement (48 plates, with 
text). Informative Classroom Picture Publishers 

Discovery and Exploration (20 slides). The Pageant of 
America Lantern Slides, by Yale University Press 

Nationalities Settling America (16 mm. sound film, in 
color; 12 min.). Anti-Defamation League 

Discovery and Exploration (16 mm. sound film, 11 min.) 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Discovery and Exploration (film-strip, with guide) 
Society for Visual Education 

HISTORIES 

G. P. Fisher, The Colonial Era 
series) 

E. G. Bourne, Spain in America; R. G. Thwaites, France 
in America; L. G. Tyler, England in America (The 
American Nation, vols. 3, 4, 7) 
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W. B. Munro, Crusaders of New France; I. B. Rich 
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Sea-Dogs; G. M. Wrong, The Conquest of New 
France (The Chronicles of America, vols. 2-4, 7, 10) 

M. W. Jernegan, The American Colonies (Epochs of 
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Wertenbaker, The First Americans (A History of 
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C. M. Andrews, The Colonial Period (Home University 
Library) 
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croft, History of the United States, 1; L. J. Burpee, 
Discovery of Canada; R. Busconi, Mexico and the Inca 
Lands; E. Channing, History of the United States, 1; 
C. E. Chapman, Colonial Hispanic America; A. Dal- 
giesh, America Begins; J. Fiske, Discovery of Amer- 
ica, Il, Old Virginia, I, Dutch and Quaker Colonies; 
A. Lang, Conquest of Montezuma’s Empire; ; 
Means, Spanish Main; F. Parkman, Pioneers of 
France in the New World; A. M. Peck and E. Meras, 
Spain in Europe and America; W. H. Prescott, Con- 
quest of Mexico; K. B. Shippen, New Found World; 
A. Strawn, Sails and Swords 
Biographies: E. Averill, The Voyages of Jacques Car- 
tier; P. A. Jones, Coronado and Quivira; T. Maynard, 
De Soto and the Conquistadores; L. H. Tharp, Cham- 
plain; L. Wilson, Story of Cortés: Conqueror of 
Mexico 
ATLASES 
Harper’s Atlas of American History; C. L. Lord and 
E. H. Lord, Historical Atlas of the United States 
STORIES 
F. Alegria, Lautaro; A. E. Barr, A Maid of Old New 
York; A. C. Best, Harvest of the Hudson; C. J. 
Cannon, The Fight for the Pueblo and Lazaro in the 
Pueblos; W. Cather, Shadows on the Rock; E. J. 
Craine, Conquistador and The Victors; C. J. Finger, 
Tales from Silver Lands; B. Iseley, Blazing the Way 
West; T. A. Janvier, Aztec Treasure-House; P. 
Means, Tupak of the Incas; L. E. Miller, Hidden 
People; G. P. Moon, Arrow of Tee-May; O. Robbins, 
Boy of Quebec; L. B. Scott, Dawn Boy of the Pueblos; 
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TWO FAMED EXPLORERS 
The first selection is an eye-witness account of De 
Soto’s last days. The second describes Champlain’s first 
conflict with the Iroquois, a battle of far-reaching con- 
sequence in our history. 
Death of Fernando De Soto 
. . . The Governor had betaken himself to bed, being 
evil handled with fevers, and was much aggrieved that 
he was not in case [not able] to pass presently the river 
[Mississippi] . . . considering the river went now very 
strongly in those parts; for it was near half a league 
broad, and . .. on both sides there were many Indians, 
and his power was not now so great, but that he had 
need to help himself rather by slights [strategy] than 
by force... . And seeing how many Indians came daily 
to the town, and what store of people was in that 
country, fearing they should all conspire together and 
plot some treason against him... all night the horse- 
men went the round; and two and two every squadron 
rode about, and visited the scouts that were without the 
town in their standings by the passages, and the cross- 
bowmen that kept the canoes in the river. . .. And be- 
cause the Indians should stand in fear of them, he de- 
termined to send a captain ... that by using them 
cruelly, neither [of the Indian tribes] should presume to 
assail him... . Nusiez de Touar and his company made 
such speed, that before the Indians of the town could 
fully come out, they were upon them: ... There were 
about five or six thousand people in the town: and as 
many people came out of the houses, and fled from one 
house to another, and many Indians came flocking to- 
gether from all parts, there was never a horseman that 
was not alone among many. The captain had commanded 
that they should not spare the life of any male. Their 
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EARLY VENTURES ALONG OUR ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
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New Amsterdam looked like this, shortly after the English took possession 
and re-named it New York. What a contrast between this Dutch engraving 
of the Battery and today’s view of Manhattan from the harbor! Could anyone, 
three centuries ago, have conceived of this change? 
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Champlain pictures his Frenchmen aiding their Algonquin allies in attacking an Iroquois 
village. Thenceforth the Iroquois hated the French. How did that affect our history? 
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Here we see Jean Ribault’s expedition of 1562 landing 
at the St. John’s River, Florida. Why did no French 
attempt at settlement along the southern Atlantic sea- 
board succeed? 


disorder was so great, that there was no Indian that 
shot an arrow at any Christian. The shrieks of women 
and children were so great, that they made the ears 
deaf of those that followed them. There were slain a 
hundred Indians, little more or less; and many were 
wounded with great wounds, whom they suffered to 
enpe to strike a terror in the rest that were not 
TMOFE. . « « 


The Governor felt in himself that the hour approached 
wherein he was to leave this present life, and called for 
the king’s officers, captains, and principal persons, to 
whom he made a speech. ... And presently he named 
Luys de Moscoso de Alvarado, his captain-general [to be 
his successor]. The next day, being the 21st of May, 
1542, departed out of this life, the valorous, virtuous, 
and valiant Captain, Don Fernando de Soto, Governor 
of Cuba, and Adelantado of Florida. ...Luys de Moscoso 
determined to conceal his death from the Indians, be- 
cause Fernando de Soto had made them believe that 
the Christians were immortal;... 


As soon as he was dead, Luys de Moscoso commanded 
to put him secretly in the house, where he remained 
three days; and removing him from thence, commanded 
him to be buried in the night at one of the gates of the 
town within the wall. And as the Indians had seen him 
sick, and missed him, so did they suspect what might be. 
And passing by the place where he was buried, seeing 
the earth moved, they looked and spake one to another. 
Luys de Moscoso understanding of it, commanded him 
to be taken up by night, and to cast a great deal of sand 
into the mantles wherein he was wound up, wherein he 
was carried in a canoe, and thrown into the midst of the 
river. ...—Narrative of Luis Hernandez de Biedma, in 
French, Historical Collections of Louisiana, II, 188-191. 

What hazards faced De Soto’s band? What drastic 
means were used to cow the Indians and prevent them 
from organizing an attack upon the Spaniards? Why 
was De Soto buried in the river? 


Champlain and the Iroquois, 1609 


Now as we began to approach within two or three 
days’ journey of the abode of their [the Algonquins’] 
enemies, we advanced only at night, resting during the 
day. But they did not fail to practise constantly their 
accustomed superstitions, in order to ascertain what was 
to be the result of their undertaking; and they often 
asked me if I had had a dream, and seen their enemies, 
to which I replied in the negative. . . . While sleeping, I 
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dreamed that I saw our enemies, the Iroquois, drowning 
in a lake near a mountain, within sight. When I ex- 
pressed a wish to help them, our allies, the savages, told 
me we must let them all die, and that they were of no 
importance. When I awoke, they did not fail to ask me, 
as usual, if I had had a dream. I told them I had, in 
fact, had a dream. This, upon being related, gave them 
so much confidence that they did not doubt any longer 
that good was to happen to them. 


... As we advanced very quietly and without making 
any noise, we met on the 29th of the month [July, 1609] 
the Iroquois, about ten o’clock at evening, at the ex- 
tremity of a cape which extends into the lake on the 
western bank. They had come to fight. We both began 
to utter loud cries, all getting their arms in readiness. 
We withdrew out on the water, and the Iroquois went 
on shore where they drew up all their canoes close to 
each other and began to fell trees with poor axes, which 
they acquire in war sometimes, using also others of 
stone. Thus they barricaded themselves very well. .. . 


Meanwhile, the entire night was spent in dancing and 
singing, on both sides, with endless insults and other 
talk. . . . After this singing, dancing, and bandying 
words on both sides to the fill, when day came, my com- 
panions [Frenchmen] and myself continued under cover, 
for fear that the enemy would see us. We arranged 
our arms in the best manner possible, being, however, 
separated, each in one of the canoes of the savage 
Montagnais. After arming ourselves with light armor, 
we each took an arquebuse, and went on shore. I saw 
the enemy go out of their barricade, nearly two hundred 
in number, stout and rugged in appearance. They came 
at a slow pace towards us, with a dignity and assurance 
which greatly amused me, having three chiefs at their 
head. Our men also advanced in the same order, telling 
me that those who had three large plumes were the 
chiefs, and that they had only these three, and that they 
could be distinguished by these plumes, which were 
much larger than those of their companions, and that I 
should do what I could to kill them. I promised to do all 
in my power, and said that I was very sorry they could 
not understand me, so that I might give order and shape 
to their mode of attacking their enemies... . 


As soon as we had landed, they began to run for some 
two hundred paces towards their enemies, who stood 
firmly, not having as yet noticed my companions, who 
went into the woods with some savages. Our men began 
to call me with loud cries; and, in order to give me a 
passage-way, they opened in two parts, and put me at 
their head, where I marched some twenty paces in ad- 
vance of the rest, until I was within about thirty paces 
of the enemy, who at once noticed me, and, halting, 
gazed at me, as I did also at them. When I saw them 
making a move to fire at us, I rested my musket against 
my cheek, and aimed directly at one of the three chiefs. 
With the same shot, two fell to the ground; and one of 
their men was so wounded that he died some time later. 
I had loaded my musket with four balls. When our side 
saw this shot so favorable for them, they began to raise 
such loud cries that one could not have heard it thunder. 
Meanwhile, the arrows flew on both sides. The Iroquois 
were greatly astonished that two men were so quickly 
killed, although they were equipped with armor woven 
from cotton thread, and with wood which was proof 
against their arrows. This caused great alarm among 
them. As I was loading again, one of my companions 
fired a shot from the woods, which astonished them also 
to such a degree that seeing their chiefs dead, they lost 
courage, and took to flight, abandoning their camp and 
fort, and fleeing into the woods, whither I pursued them, 
killing still more of them. . . . —Grant, Voyages of 
Samuel de Champlain, 1604-1618, pp. 162-165. 


What meaning, unfamiliar to Europeans, did Indians 
attach to dreams and ceremonial dancing and singing? 
Besides stone, what other materials did the early 
Indians use in making weapons and tools? Why did 
they not use metal? 
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(Continued from page 118) 

it appears that an even larger setting is present 
also, for, if Holliston has carried her traditions 
too long, there are many Hollistons, not all of 
which are to be found in New England. It is 
to these other Hollistons that the remainder of 
this communication is addressed. The identified 
Holliston, realizing that the time has come to 
break with her no longer valid conservatism, 
can and will advance slowly within the frame- 
work of these recommendations; however, it 
is hoped that a more rapid advancement toward 
the building of the processes of dynamic social- 
ization can be achieved in many other back- 
ward localities. 


A Study of the 
An Approach to 


1 Herbert A. Clark, “The Social Studies in Transi- 
tion” (1947), An unpublished essay, Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education Library. 

2Fred W. Miller, A Program of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance for the Holliston High School, 
Master’s Thesis, Harvard University Graduate School 
of Education (1927), p. 1. 

3Richard B. Ogrean, “The Holliston Community,” 
Unpublished essay, 1947, Harvard University Graduate 
School of Education Library. 

4 Holliston (Massachusetts) School Survey, Part III, 
Report of a Committee on Post-Secondary Pursuits, p. 5. 

5 Francis D. Curtis, “The Unit Assignment,” Clearing 
House, IX, (May, 1935), pp. 543-546; “The Unit Assign- 
ment in Actual Practice,” Editorial, The School Review, 
XL, (May, 1932), p. 321; J. Minor Gwynn, “Unit Lesson 
Planning—A New Supervisory Problem,” High School 
Journal, XXII, (December, 1939), pp. 333-336. 

6 Reports of the Committees on “‘Post-Secondary Pur- 
suits,” “Education for Work,” “Skills and Knowledges,” 
and “Special Services,” 1947, Harvard University Grad- 
uate School of Education Library. 


Constitution — 


Civic Education 


ROBERT E, JEWETT 
Department of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


This article is based upon the assumption 
that a primary purpose of civic education should 
be to develop within students an intelligent 
appreciation of the worth of their government. 
I assume further that such an appreciation 
requires that the students acquire an under- 
standing of the ways in which the governnment 
affects them and their fellow citizens. This 
understanding, I believe, cannot be gained 
through rote memorization. Rather it is 
achieved only by reflective consideration of 
problems. If reflection is to take place, however, 
the problem must be one in which the values 
of the students are present; the situation must 
involve aims about which the individual cares. 
To phrase it differently, the problem must be 
a real one to the students. Otherwise, there 
is no incentive toward reflection. 

In order to entertain problems reflectively 
in a group discussion, the teacher must hold 
a vast array of potential data almost at his 
fingertips. It is this fact that renders the 
debates concerning “reflection versus subject 
matter” meaningless. While the purpose of 
teaching “facts for facts’ sake” is untenable, 
facts do play an all-important role in the 


reflective process. In the promotion of reflective 
thought, ideas can be grounded in nothing but 
facts. The point is that they are grounded, 
if at all, in releyant facts—relevant, that is, 
to the idea under scrutiny. 

You may say at this point that this is fine 
theory, theory to which one can subscribe, 
but what are its implications for day-to-day 
classroom procedure? I shall attempt to illus- 
trate a method of developing an understanding 
appreciation of government by describing 
classroom procedure with a specific body of 
subject matter. I have selected the Constitution 
of the United States as the content to be con- 
sidered. 

Mere memorization of provisions of the Con- 
stitution will not lead to a realization of our 
basic objective. To “know” that an individual 
must be thirty-five years of age, fourteen years 
a resident of the United States, and a natural- 
born citizen in order to be eligible for the 
presidency, while useful information for a 
quiz program participant, will not, as isolated 
facts, function as civic education. Or to have 
memorized the provision that neither Congress 
nor the state legislatures can enact ex post 
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facto laws may be quite relevant to passing an 
examination, but if it is unrelated to student’s 
concerns it may be quite meaningless. 

The problem for the teacher who wishes 
to develop within students an understanding 
appreciation of the Constitution becomes pri- 
marily that of bringing students to reflective 
consideration of the effects of the constitu- 
tional provisions upon themselves and their 
fellow-citizens. 

One method but certainly not the only one, 
which can be employed, is described here. 

The teacher, after a preliminary discussion 
concerning the nature and purposes of con- 
stitutions in general, informs the class members 
that they are to act as a constitutional con- 
vention organized to revise the Constitution. 
The students are asked to address themselves 
to the general problem; “What revision, if 
any, should be made in the Constitution in 
order that the document will be a more effective 
instrument for the realization of its purposes 
as stated in its preamble?” 

The class is then divided into committees, 
each committee considering a different part of 
the document. The general problem is broken 
down in the various committees into more speci- 
fic sub-problems which grow out of the context 
under examination. 

While it is impossible to predict what these 
problems will be in a particular classroom sit- 
uation, I have found the following ones 
emerging quite frequently: 


(1) Should judges of the federal courts 
hold office during good behavior or should 
they be retired at a stated age? 


(2) Should the electoral college be retained, 
or should it be abolished? 


(3) Should the bicameral legislative system 
be retained, or should we adopt the unicameral 
system? 

(4) Should the courts continue to exercise 
the power of judicial review, or should that 
power be denied them? 

(5) Should we retain the provision that 
one must be a natural-born citizen to be eli- 


gible for the presidency, or should this provision 
be abolished ? 


(6) Should the provision be retained that 
all bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives? 


When the several committees have concluded 
their deliberations, each committee reports 
its findings to the class for its consideration. 
The reports may be made in any one of a 
variety of forms—panel discussions, town 
meetings, individual reports, report by the 
chairman, and debates (if major disagreement 
occurs within the committee). Each committee 
may be charged with the responsibility of de- 
ciding the form in which it will report, with 
the provision that in all cases the other class 
members will be given maximum opportunity 
to discuss committee findings. 

Obviously, the role of the teacher is not a 
passive one at any point in this activity. With 
classes which are inexperienced in committee 
work, he must first direct their attention to 
a consideration of the important elements in 
successful committee work—the responsibilities 
of the chairman and/or secretary, avoidance of 
individual student domination, the importance 
of planning, the need of formulating conclu- 
sions on the basis of evidence, maximum par- 
ticipation by all members of the group. 

As the teacher moves from committee to 
committee, he must interject issues, present 
data that challenges a hastily-arrived-at con- 
clusion, and supply information on questions of 
constitutional law and other matters when 
such information is requested by the students. 

Similarly, when the committees report, the 
teacher as a member of the class helps to 
crystallize issues, suggests additional data in 
an attempt to provide more adequate ground- 
ing of conclusions, and points out the wider 
implications of committee findings. 

“But,” one may object, “granting a certain 
merit to the activity which you have described, 
if I adopt it, so much time would be consumed 
that I would not cover all of the remaining 
material of the course.” That statement may be 
true, but is it relevant to our major purpose? 
If one has as his major purpose the promotion 
of an understanding appreciation of our form 
of government, (or such an appreciation of 
any subject), then elimination of course content 
often must take place in order to have time 
for a thoughtful treatment of the remaining 
material. 

Another objection to an inquiring approach 
to the study of government which may be 
raised is that a critical analysis of our institu- 
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tions may lead to severe criticism by pupils. 
This charge is true, for to open up any subject 
to examination places it in jeopardy. Yet how 
are students to come to an understanding ap- 
preciation if they do not arrive at conclusions 
on the basis of relevant fact? Do we believe that 
our Constitution is so inadequate that a study 
of it will result in its condemnation? Will a 
scrutiny of the Constitution in the classroom 
where the teacher can create a reflective at- 
mosphere be less desirable than allowing the 
student to have his attention called to the 
document by someone with a totalitarian phil- 
osophy? Is not the former approach the best 
preparation to withstand the latter? 
Furthermore, it has been my experience that 


students begin their examination of the Consti- 
tution with great expectations of radically 
altering the document, but as they examine their 
proposed revisions in the light of their conse- 
quences they tend to gain insight and apprecia- 
tion of the existing provisions—depth of 
insight and keenness of appreciation not pos- 
sible through rote memorization. 

In the matter of judicial review, for example, 
many students at first wish to deny the federal 
courts the power of declaring laws unconstitu- 
tional. When students examine the effect of 
such a proposal upon our federal system, they 
come to see the necessity of a power outside 
the individual state passing upon the constitu- 
tionality of state laws. 


The ‘Teachers’ Page 


HYMAN M. BoopisHu 
Chairman, Social Studies Department, Dobbins Vocational-Technical School, Philadelphia 


One of the problems that confronts the social 
studies teacher is that of pupils with poor read- 
ing ability. Although modern teaching makes 
an increasingly greater use of visual and audi- 
tory media of communication requiring little 
or no reading ability, reading, whether it is 
from a text, magazine, or newspaper, is still 
a fundamental pupil activity in the social 
studies, There are some educators, however, 
who claim that reading is less important today 
than it was fifty or one hundred years ago. An 
old college “prof” remarked only a few years 
ago, upon discovering that Scott’s Lady of The 
Lake was still required reading in some high 
schools: “That old book should have been 
drowned in the lake long ago.” 

Regardless of our personal feelings about 
works once regarded as classics, the importance 
of such books in the education of youth today 
is less than it was several decades ago. Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet is still good reading, but one 
can obtain a good version of this tragedy and 
its psychological implications by seeing it in the 
movies, In most cases, the average person will 
derive a greater understanding of this classic 
by seeing the movie version than by reading it. 


Thus it is with many other classics as well as 
with current fiction. 

In the case of children (and some adults) the 
cartoon, or “comic book” technique, is still 
another medium that is beginning to be utilized 
for educational purposes in several areas of 
learning. Examples are: “The Races of Man- 
kind” in social studies; “Inside the Atom” in 
science; and “A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court” in English. Even the United 
States State Department is utilizing the cartoon 
medium. In a thirty-two page booklet, called 
“Eight Great Americans” it depicts the life 
stories of George Washington, Abraham Lin- 
coln, George Washington Carver, Walt Whit- 
man, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Carnegie, and 
Jane Addams. The book is designed for Far 
Eastern consumption (Viet Nam, Indo-China, 
United States of Indonesia and South Korea) 
and is written in the native tongue of these 
countries. Obviously, the purpose, in this case, 
is not the development of literary skill. It is in- 
doctrinational, designed to acquaint the peoples 
of the Far East with America’s great and to 
influence their thinking by the use of a simple 
mass appealing technique. 
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The tremendous sale of comic books (good 
or bad) in this country and the general public 
interest in the daily comic strips, such as “Li’l 
Abner,” “Joe Palooka,” and ‘Dick Tracy” are 
facts that cannot be denied. Whether or not we 
can upgrade the intellectual functioning of 
people, first as students and later as adult citi- 
zens, above the comic book and comic strip, and 
the radio, television and the movies, the fact 
is that that is the level at which at present 
most individuals can be reached. Some people 
might even debate philosophically what is meant 
by “upgrading.” At any rate, to be both realis- 
tic and pragmatic, some teachers argue, why not 
utilize the techniques that will get the best 
results. After all, education today is not as 
selective as it used to be one hundred years ago. 
On a percentage basis, the number of people 
today who read on an intellectual level com- 
mensurate with the intellectual level before the 
turn of the century is probably no less than it 
was then. To develop the same skill in reading 
or the same interest in local, national and inter- 
national affairs among all students today, as 
existed years ago among the few select students 
who attended high school, is reaching beyond 
the grasp of many. On the other hand, because 
of the existence of other media of education 
there are, on a percentage basis, probably more 
well informed students and adults than there 
were in the “good old days.” 


Finally, if education in social studies is train- 
ing in functional citizenship, which involves not 
merely a knowledge of facts, but also, and per- 
haps more significant, the acquisition of whole- 
some attitudes and patterns of behavior in all 
aspects of living we want to use those teaching 
techniques which will most effectively bring 
them about. 


There is obviously, another school of thought. 
We must admit that one is at a great disadvan- 
tage in the development of his intellectual capa- 
cities to the fullest extent, if he doesn’t do a 
minimum amount of reading. The material that 
comes over the radio and television, that is 
seen in the movies, that is read in headlines of 
newspapers, or that is digested from cartoon 
or comic books, may be at times interesting, 
entertaining, and if one is selective, even in- 
tellectually stimulating. However, one must be 
very selective to be able to tune in a radio or 


television program, or attend a movie that fits 
the latter category. Proponents of reading do 
not deny the cultural and instructional values 
of the movies and the radio. These media, per- 
iodically, offer worthwhile literary productions 
and programs directly related to the best ob- 
jectives of a good social studies program, such 
as round table discussions, forums, presiden- 
tial addresses and productions of great plays. 
But, would one want to confine himself exclu- 
sively to a diet of radio, television, and the 
movies? The values that accrue from the 
reading of a novel, a non-fiction book, or 
a magazine article, cannot always be obtained 
(both from the point of view of time and actual 
value content) from the non-reading media. 

Certainly for young people, still attending 
school, mere reliance upon auditory and non- 
reading visual media of learning is not enough. 
The reading of the printed page is still essential 
for their full educational development. 

Therein is, of course, one of the big problems 
that confront social studies teachers: what 
to do about the poor readers? The problem 
involves several interrelated factors. In con- 
sidering these, I would like to refer to a brief 
study that has been prepared by two Philadel- 
phia educators: Miss Rosemary M. Green, a 
reading specialist in the curriculum office of 
the Philadelphia Public School system, and 
Dr. Miriam Weston, a teacher of social studies: 

“Every social studies teacher knows the 
feeling. The students in the class are not 
learning all the things the teacher tries so 
hard to impart. Are the young people lazy? 
Are they just indifferent? Is there something 
fundamentally wrong with the presentation? 
Does the secondary school population possess 
less brain power? Do they lack the proper prep- 
aration for the work? Could the most basic 
difficulty be reading? Many teachers agree 
immediately, that if the boys and girls could 
just read, almost anything could be accom- 
plished. 


“Improving the reading of all the students in 
our social studies classes is a big order. The 
problem involves the teacher as well, since 
how you teach determines, to a great extent, 
how they read and learn. Do you believe that? 
Would you agree with it? Are you sceptical?” 
Miss Green and Dr. Weston then proceed to 
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analyze the problem along several basic ques- 
tions : 


“Question I: What are the main difficulties 
today? Which are cause and which are effect? 


“The important interrelated factors are: 
poor reading; lack of mental ability; indiffer- 
ence; difficult materials; different type of stu- 
dents; inadequate preparation; and others. 


“Question II]: What are the facts about the 
reading problem?” 


This question deals with some specific factors 
directly related to the existence of so many 
“poor” readers. These are: 


“1. Changes in high school population. (The 
Harvard Report refers to these changes 
also). 


2. Individual differences in capacities of 


students. It is not abnormal, for example, 
to find a wide range of reading levels 
from early elementary grades to college 
or adult, in an average heterogeneous 
group. 


-_~ 


3. Effect of limited capacity upon achieve- 
ment in reading and writing. 


4. Effect of limited experience and poor 
environment upon reading. 


5. Lack of systematic training in reading 
at all school levels. 


6. Failure to identify reading problems be- 
yond labeling the students poor readers. 


7.The use of books and other reading 
materials too difficult for many stu- 
dents.”’ 


The authors cite three types of students 
under No. 6: “students so seriously retarded 
as to require individual help and expert diag- 
noses (very few in number in the average 
classroom) ; students whose mental limitations 
will keep them from meeting the demands of 
more advanced academic school work; students 
whose achievement in reading seems far below 
their general level of ability.” 


“Question III: How do these facts affect the 
teaching of social studies?” 


The answer to this question is considered in 
terms of reading activities and the use of text- 
books and supplementary materials. A few of 
the activities and skills listed by Miss Green 
and Dr. Weston are: “Developing concepts of 
the meaning of words fundamental to social 
studies; finding answers to questions; finding 
central points of paragraphs, reading inten- 
sively for details; skimming to locate informa- 
tion; comparing two or more presentations; 
using tables of contents, indices, readers’ guides, 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, mimeographed 
guide sheets and workbooks.” 


Another aspect of question III deals with the 
“methods of teaching social studies teachers 
have found successful in dealing with reading 
problems in their classes.” A few of the im- 
portant factors cited in this connection are: 


1. ‘Recognizing differences in reading 
achievement and in capacity” through 
observation of the student’s work in class, 
by checking his ability to carry out written 
assignments, and by having a mental 
ability rating record for each student. 


tho 


. Selecting texts “which can be used by the 
majority of the students.” 


3. The provision of varied materials at varied 
levels. 


4. The use of illustrative materials for slow 
readers. 


5. Vocabulary drill on 


concepts. 


important word 


6. Encouraging the use of pocket diction- 

aries. 

There are other aspects to this study. These 
concern the use of the services of remedial 
reading teachers and other aids, as well as a 
few helpful books which would enlarge the 
teacher’s knowledge of the subject. 

This issue of the magazine takes us well 
into the beginning of the second semester. 
Spring fever is already on its way. Then there 
will be summer and vacation. What do teachers 
do during the vacation months? What should 
they do? Would an extra month in school, spent 
in workshops, educational travel, studying the 
school population improve the final educational 
product? We again wish to remind readers 
that the Teacher’s Page is your “soap box.” 
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Visual and Other Aids 


R. T. SOLIS-COHEN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Institute of Visual Training 
40 East 49th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

For Us The Living. 20-minute color sound film. 
Free showings in schools, clubs, churches 
and similar organizations. 

The Federal Security Administration, the 
U. S. Public Health Service, The Food and 
Drugs Administration and the Federal Trade 
Commission—the government agencies con- 
cerned with safeguarding the public’s health— 
supervise the processing of the raw ingredients 
for medicines from the time they reach the 
United States until they are packaged and 
ready for sale. The government and the drug 
manufacturing industry cooperate to prevent 
false or misleading labels and advertising. 

The picture also explains some of the reasons 
why the government health service was estab- 
lished. 

Popular Science Publishing Company 
Audio-Visual Division 
353 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 

Regional Geography. A Richard Nelson Travel- 
strip. Price of kit of six strips and Teaching 
Guide, $31.50. 

These filmstrips include six series designed 
for fifth, sixth and seventh grade geography 
and social studies. They stress the basic concept 
that differing ways of life, i.e. customs, living 
conditions, occupations and arts, arise out of 
geographic conditions. 

The first series, Northwestern Holiday, shows 
the varied aspects of the Far West of the 
United States. 

The next three series are called Mexican 
Journey Parts I, II and III. The fifth, Land of 
the Mayas—The Yucatan is followed by the 
sixth on Nova Scotia and the Gaspé. 

Life Filmstrips 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 

Life Filmstrips. 50 frames. Color. Lecture 

Notes. Price $4.50. 


Based on Life’s “History of Western Culture” 
articles, these filmstrips record the great mas- 
terpieces of art, architecture and archeology. 
The Middle Ages. The first series of filmstrips, 
The Middle Ages, was prepared with the help of 
Mr. Lamont Moore, Associate Director of the 
Yale University Gallery, and with the coopera- 
tion of the Pierpont Morgan Library and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Giotto’s great 
frescoes were photographed by Fernand 
Bourges. 

The next two series are Heritage of the Maya, 
and Giotto’s Frescoes of the Life of Christ 
from the Arena Chapel in Padua. 

The fourth, The Atom, was prepared in col- 
laboration with Professor William Havens of 
the Physics Department of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Institute of Visual Training 
40 East 49th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Silver Harvest. 16mm. sound, full color motion 
picture. Running time: 20 minutes, Teacher’s 
guide. Free to schools, clubs, churches and 
similar groups anywhere in the United 
States. 

The harvest in the title refers to the Nor- 
wegian sardine catch. This film shows how 
these fish are caught by traditional methods 
and also by radar and how they are packed. 
In addition, the picture displays this country’s 
fjords, mountains, people and its festival cos- 
tumes. 

Simmel-Meservey, Inc. 
Beverly Hills, California 

The Maya of Ancient and Modern Yucatan. 
16 mm., 2 reel, sound film. Running time: 
22 minutes. Color: $170. Black and white. 
$98.00 
This film shows the Mayan Indians of Yuca- 

tan and contrasts them with the ancient civ- 

ilization of Chichen Itza and Uxmal, two cities 
of the Maya Empire, which is regarded by 
scholars as the greatest of Pre-Columbian 

American cultures. As evidence of the level of 
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its achievements, accurate information is pre- 
sented concerning Mayan agriculture, religion, 
government, language, science, mathematics, 
architecture, and the arts. . 

The picture demonstrates to students from 
upper elementary grades to adult levels in the 
fields of the social sciences, languages, arts 
and architecture, that the civilization of the 
Mayas was much higher than is generally 
known. 

Introductions. One reel. Running time: 10 min- 
utes. Black and white. $49.00. 


Introductions, written by Arthur V. Jones 
and directed by Edward C. Simmel, demon- 
strates by means of dialogue and typical 
situations how to introduce people to each 
other in the home, in business, in school and 
on various social] occasions, 

The film is also available for television. 

Official Films of New York, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Sing a Song of Friendship. Two reels. 16 mm. 
sound film. Black and white. $25.00 per reel. 
Color. $86.00 per reel. 

Words and music of these two “community 
sing” reels were composed by Irving Caesar, 
one of America’s top lyricists, for use in 
homes, schools, clubs and churches. The lyrics 
are dramatized by means of animated cartoons. 
Title frames state that the songs are sung by 
“The Ken Darby Chorus and YOU.” Super- 
imposed words, led by an animated baton or 
a bouncing ball, draw the audience into the act. 

Young America Films, Inc. 
18 East 41st Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Canadian Wheat Story. 16 mm. Running time: 
6 minutes. Black and white. $20.00. 
Social studies classes in elementary and high 
school will be interested to see how Canadian 
wheat grows and is harvested on the farm, 


how it is milled into flour and finally baked as 
bread. 


Cattle Country. 16 mm. Running time: 10 
minutes. Black and white. $25.00. 

Modern cattle ranching in Western Canada is 
Similar in all essential respects to the U. S. 
cattle industry. This film is useful in showing 
typical cattle ranching to social studies classes 
in elementary and high school. 


Fur Trade. 16 mm. Running time: 11 minutes. 
Black and white. $25.00. 

Another Canadian industry, the fur trade, 
is the subject of this film which shows how 
fur-bearing animals are hunted and trapped 
and how their pelts are processed. The picture 
is adapted to elementary and high school. 

The House I Live In. 16 mm. Running time: 
10 minutes. Black and white. $27.50. 
Teacher’s Guide included. 

This human relations film which received 
the R K O Academy Award stars Frank Sinatra 
in a plea for racial and religious tolerance. 
Sinatra talks to a group of boys who thought- 
lessly have started to persecute a boy of a 
different religious group. He emphasizes the 
fact that America is a nation “made up of a 
hundred different kinds of people.” The film is 
suitable for persons at all educational levels. 
Meet Your Federal Government. 16 mm. 

Running time: 15 minutes. Black and white. 

$48.00. Teacher’s Guide included. 

Suitable for junior and senior high school 
social studies classes, the story of this film is 
told by a high school senior who calls on his 
uncle, a congressman, in Washington, D. C. 
They visit the places housing each of the three 
main branches of the Federal government and 
discuss the purpose and function of each branch 
and the system of checks and balances. 

Our Shrinking World. 16 mm. Running time: 
11 minutes. Black and white. $40.00. 
Teacher’s Guide included. 

Briefly surveying the highlights in the his- 
tory of transportation and communication, this 
film shows social studies classes in elementary 
and high school how people have been brought 
into closer contact. 


The Story of Oil. 16 mm. Running time: 17 
minutes, Black and white. $40.00. 

Social studies classes in elementary and high 
school should be interested in this film which 
shows how a new oil film is located by means 
of the seismograph, how the oil well is drilled, 
how the oil is stored as it comes from the well, 
and how it is transported to the refinery 
and processed there. 

Tea from Nyasaland. 16 mm. film. Running 
time: 10 minutes. Black and white. $40.00. 
This film shows the tea plant being grown and 

cultivated in Nyasaland, near the East African 
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coast. The tea leaves are picked, dried, cut and 

packed for bulk shipment to London where 

they are sampled, blended, and packed for the 
consumer. The picture is suitable for social 
studies classes in elementary and high schools. 

Tomesha. 16 mm. Running time: 20 minutes. 
(Available in color only and on special 
order). $180.00. 

Tomesha is the Indian name for Death Valley. 
This film explains how the Indians, native to 
the Valley, were able to subsist on the plants 
which grow there and discusses the borax 
developments in the Valley. The film should be 
useful to geography classes in junior and senior 
high school and college. 

We, the People. 16 mm. Running time: 8 min- 
utes. Black and white. $40.00. Teacher’s 
Guide included. 

By means of selected animated charts, the 
film describes the basic functions of the six 
major divisions of the United Nations. It is 
adapted to social studies classes in junior and 
senior high school. 

YAF Filmstrips 

The Story of Christopher Columbus 55-frame, 
black and white filmstrip. Prints of the film- 
strip may be purchased for $3.50 each. 

This filmstrip is based upon the still photo- 


News and 


graphs from the J. Arthur Rank photoplay 
released by Universal-International, starring 
Fredric March as Christopher Columbus. 
Audio-Visual Series: Five filmstrips especially 
made for professional groups are distributed 
by Y. A. F. as a public service. The first four 
are case studies in organization and adminis- 
tration. Recommended for Teacher-training 
classes and other adult groups. 

The Large-City Audio-Visual Organization. 

44 frames. How Newark, New Jersey, oper- 
ates its audio-visual program. 

The Small-City Audio-Visual Department. 40 
frames, This is concerned with Dearborn, 

Michigan’s audio-visual service. 

The College Audio-Visual Center. 37 frames. 

The audio-visual center at Washington 
State College, Pullman, Washington is described 
in this filmstrip. 

The County Audio-Visual Service Program. 

52 frames. 

The operation of the center in San Diego 
County, California, is explained in this strip. 
The Slidefilm in Teaching. 46 frames. 

This filmstrip discusses the nature, purpose, 
and use of the filmstrip as an educational tool. 
Price: Set of 5 filmstrips: $4.00; each filmstrip 
separately: $1.00. Teacher’s Guide included. 


Comment 


LEONARD B. IRWIN 
Principal, High School, Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


“AND MADLY TEACH” 

It is a rare occasion when a book dealing 
solely and seriously with education receives 
even passing notice in a popular periodical. 
When such a book is given extended treatment 
in two of the most widely read magazines of 
the country it is indeed a newsworthy event. 
Such a thing has happened during the current 
school year and it behooves teachers to acquaint 
themselves with so unusual a book. Fortunately 
it is not expensive, for they may have to buy it 
personally. It is not likely to be included on 
the library reading lists in education courses, 
nor loaned them by their favorite professor at 
Teachers College. But it should be read. 


A few months ago Time devoted a portion of 
its news columns to Mortimer Smith’s And 
Madly Teach (Henry Regnery Company, Chi- 
cago); Time felt it was newsworthy both 
because of its approach to educational prob- 
lems and because it was readable. The latter 
quality unfortunately does not always appear 
in books on education. More recently the 
Saturday Evening Post, in its January 21 
issue, used it as the basis for an editorial on 
the “plight into which teaching is likely to 
slip when it exalts the shell of ‘method’ and 
shies away from the inward and spiritual 
graces of truth and learning itself—not to 
mention a sense of humor.” 
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It may be surmised quite properly that Mr. 
Smith views with alarm some of the trends of 
modern education which are fostered in our 
schools of education and teachers colleges and 
sustained by state departments. As an intelli- 
gent and highly literate school board member 
in a Connecticut community Mr. Smith began 
to wonder what the schools were really trying 
to do, and as a result he did a great deal of 
reading in the literature of the profession. 
What he found so disturbed him that he wrote 
this little book and addressed it to parents. 
Some parents will read it, but all teachers 
should, if only to counterbalance the steady 
flow of contrasting ideas which they hear and 
read. 

It should be said, first of all, that Mr. Smith’s 
book is not merely a clever attack on the more 
obvious frailties and pomposities of modern 
education. True, he does poke fun in passing at 
such things as the absurdities of the endless 
courses in pedagogy, the already discredited 
exaggerations of “Progressive Education,” and 
the stilted, repetitive and often unintelligible 
jargon that seems to pass for good writing in 
educational circles. But these are simply by- 
blows to illustrate his deeper criticism of the 
whole purpose and trend of education today. 
It is difficult to summarize very briefly the 
theses of a book which is already succinct and 
closely reasoned, but perhaps it is fair to say 
that Mr. Smith sees two particular flaws in 
the trend of modern education. 

The first is that we are concentrating on the 
purely functional idea of training young 
people to “get along” in life while neglecting 
to provide them with an educated mind that 
can appreciate beauty, truth and the long heri- 
tage of past times. We are told by the experts 
that we must “teach children how to think, not 
what to think’’; in other words, we try to teach 
them to use their minds but give them nothing 
worthwhile to use them on, for fear of em- 
phasizing that old bogey-man, subject-matter. 
His second point is that modern education is 
following a course which, in keeping with 
current trends, leads toward the glorification 
of the state and away from the development of 
the individual. All the emphasis is upon making 
each person a conforming, socialized cog in 
the machine which is the disciplined state. 


The whole movement for more centralized 
support, and hence control, of schools leads in 
this direction, whatever its motives. 

Mr. Smith rebels particularly against the 
philosophy that says we must teach the child 
only what he himself has an interest in and 
sees a need for. He quotes John Dewey: “Not 
knowledge or information, but self-realization 
is the goal. Literally we must take our stand 
with the child, and our departure from him. 
It is he, and not the subject matter, which 
determines both quality and quantity of learn- 
ing.” There need be, in other words, no common 
standards of knowledge, nor race culture, no 
fundamental truths, no roots in the past, which 
we are obligated to pass on to our children. 
We must not teach them that such and such 
is so, or that there are ideas they must grasp 
for the good of their souls. Knowledge which 
has no immediate and practical value should 
be discarded. We must not teach children what 
we think is true or important; we must only 
provide “learning situations” in which “vital 
experiences” can be had. We must not impose 
our judgment or that of all the wise men of 
past centuries upon them; they must learn 
for themselves what they find worthwhile at 
the moment. If they do not find Shakespeare 
or correct spelling or the ability to do long 
division or the story of the Crusades useful 
and interesting, then those things may be for- 
gotten. Whatever works for the present, and 
whatever will help the child roll smoothly and 
effortlessly through life—these are the goals 
of the pragmatic philosophy of education. 

These comments unquestionably do not 
fairly represent Mr. Smith’s thinking; his is 
better reasoned and more convincing. Unques- 
tionably, too he is but a voice crying in the 
wilderness, even though he has the approving 
nod from Time and the Post. The trends of 
the times and all the institutional machinery 
of education are moving in the opposite direc- 
tion. We will go on training children to be 
satisfied, happier members of the benevolent 
and all-providing society, rather than educating 
them with well-stocked and independent minds. 
Perhaps it is all for the best,—one can only 
hope so—but it is still a pleasure to read an 
intelligent presentation of the old-fashioned 
concept of education. 
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THE UNFASHIONABLE TEXTBOOK 


Mr. P. A. Knowlton, editor-in-chief of Mac- 
millan’s educational department, had some 
interesting remarks in the January issue of 
The Educational Forum about the current dis- 
paragement of the use of textbooks by pro- 
fessors and theorists of education. His article 
was interesting and well-argued; he does a 
service to teachers in calling our attention to 
a dubious fad in modern pedagogy. We have 
all noticed, as Mr. Knowlton has, that many 
progressive educators lose no opportunity to 
play down the value of basal textbooks (though 
many of them write texts for education stu- 
dents). The implication is frequently made 
that any teacher who uses a textbook regularly 
in her classes is antiquated and hide-bound. 
Mr. Knowlton has wondered why it has come 
about that one of the most natural and handy 
tools of learning has been given a bad name. 
In his article he considered a number of reasons 
for the situation. 


For one thing, he suggested that the trend 
against textbooks was a symptom of a broader 
reaction today against any form of sustained 
mental effort involving reading. Serious reading 
has undoubtedly suffered a great deal in the 
face of radio, movies, television, tabloid and 
picture magazines and book digests. We have 
developed tabloid standards and, says Mr. 
Knowlton, “any book, but especially a school- 
book, is just too demanding in an age of intel- 
lectual featherbedding.” He further concluded 
that we have come to regard many kinds of 
knowledge, once considered fundamental, as 
impermanent. Our geography changes its 
boundaries, its time relationships and its eco- 
nomic bases. Historical events move at an 
ever-increasing pace. Science brings out new 
ideas and conceptions daily. Even our language 
is being modified constantly. Perhaps it is 
small wonder that many people have come to 
distrust anything as fixed and stable as a text- 
book; we live by the daily paper and the 
newscast. 

Another reason for the criticism levelled at 
textbooks is that they are the simplest and most 
easily analyzed target for those who want to 
introduce changes in the content or emphasis 
of subject matter. It is much easier to examine 
a group of civics texts than it is to visit several 


hundred civics classes if one wants to know 
what is being taught in that subject—but are 
the results as accurate? Nevertheless, if some- 
one feels that the farming industry is not 
being sufficiently exalted in the schools, it is 
easy to show that textbooks give, let’s say, 
only 8 per cent of their space to the importance 
of the farmer. Statistics can then be used to 
prove that it should be 20 per cent and textbook 
teaching is thereby condemned. If a textbook 
points out the value of labor unions, tories 
charge that our schools are teaching socialism, 
while if another emphasizes the productive 
ability of our business system, left-wingers 
mark the schools as tools of reaction. 


One final point of Mr. Knowlton’s is worth 
comment. It has to do with that dilemma that 
faces most of us—how to deal with the con- 
stantly increasing masses of pupils and at the 
same time provide the individualized instruc- 
tion which the idealists would have the schools 
give. The teacher of a class of thirty or forty 
pupils is taught in schools of education that 
she should adjust her teaching methods in 
order to utilize the individual interests and 
needs of each pupil—in other words, be the 
equivalent of a private tutor to each of them. 
But since they vary so much, common textbooks 
are out of place; each pupil must be treated 
differently. It should be evident to even a the- 
orist that the present-day teacher can do no 
such thing. At best she may be able to divide 
her classes into two or three smaller segments 
and differentiate some of their work accord- 
ingly, but even this small concession to individ- 
ual instruction places a tremendous extra 
burden on her time. However, the theorist 
ignores this, urging that the work be individ- 
ualized and that texts be abandoned for teacher- 
made material that can be modified for each 
pupil. 


If anyone doubts that educators seriously 
hold such theories, we only need turn a few 
pages in the same issue of The Educational 
Forum to an article by Floyd W. Hoover, 
Assistant Registrar of the University of Ne- 
braska. It is entitled “Instruction Can Be 


Individualized” and it provides a particularly 
neat example of the kind of thinking to which 
Mr Knowlton takes exception. Mr. Hoover takes 
pains to show what we all know, that not all 
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pupils in the same class—physics or English 
literature, say—will start from the same com- 
mon understanding or have the same objective 
in taking the subject. Nevertheless, they are 
in a class rather than meeting individually 
with a private tutor. The teacher must face 
this fact and compromise to some extent. Mr. 
Hoover, however, proposes that a considerable 
number of units be made up to cover all phases 
and aspects of the subject. Each pupil then 
would be given a set of units to meet his own 
needs and abilities. Since a common textbook 
would of course not meet the requirements 
of every pupil, Mr. Hoover suggests the use of 
the short unit type of text booklet. 


Consider the case of a teacher in high school 
physics, let us say, who has perhaps 150 pupils 
to meet each day, each of whom is following 
a different set of unit topics at a different rate 
of speed. At best the teacher can devote about 
one and a half minutes a day to the problems 
of each pupil—and there is practically no basis 
for common discussion or problem-solving, 
since there is no common assignment or course 
of study. The value of meeting as a class is 
lost entirely without putting in its place the 
advantages of tutorial work. A good corres- 
pondence course would serve the pupils much 
better in nearly every respect. 

Certainly Mr. Knowlton’s argument is well, 
if unintentionally, supported by Mr. Hoover’s 
theories. The latter might very possibly work 
to excellent advantage in classes of six or 
eight pupils, but in practical everyday teaching 
the average class is around thirty. In such 
classes group instruction and group assign- 
ments are unavoidable and common tools for 
learning, including textbooks, are a practical 
necessity. No doubt the tools themselves can 
be improved and so can our skill in handling 
them, but it is hardly feasible to consider 
doing without them as long as teaching remains 
on a mass production basis. 


A SURVEY OF AMERICAN HISTORY TEACHING 


In School Life for December, Howard R. 
Anderson of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion gave the results of a survey of 449 typical 
high schools during 1946-1947 with regard to 
their courses in United States history. A similar 
survey was available for 1933-1934, permitting 
comparison. The figures indicate a definite rise 


in the amount of time given to United States 
history teaching during the thirteen-year 
period. Expressed in terms of percentage of 
pupil-semesters, the increase in grades 7 and 
8 was from about 35 per cent to 51 per cent; 
in grades 9 to 12 from 16 per cent to 24 per cent. 
In other words, in 1946 the average pupil 
received a full year of United States history 
in grade 7 or 8 and another full year in the 
senior high school. There has also been an 
increase in the amount of time devoted to 
United States history as compared to all social 
studies courses. In the upper four grades this 
proportion has grown from one-fourth to one- 
third. 


The 1946 survey shows that about half the 
time is given to American history before 1865 
in senior high school while in junior high 
school about 60 per cent of the time is allotted 
to the early period. Most teachers also devote 
about one day a week to current affairs, al- 
though the New York Times recently deplored 
what it considered insufficient attention to this 
field (it was the Times which a few years ago 
headed the movement calling for a return to 
more emphasis on past American history!). 
About 92 per cent of United States history 
courses at all levels include instruction on gov- 
ernment and the federal Constitution, totaling 
about 10 per cent of the time. In at least half 
of them there is formal study of the contents 
of the Constitution. 


There is nothing particularly startling about 
these facts unless it is the evidence that the 
traditional treatment of history still predom- 
inates. The survey shows very clearly that the 
theories of education which minimize subject 
matter or seek to merge history into a “core 
of common learnings” have not made much 
headway in the field of American history. The 
approach to the teaching of national history is 
still largely chronological. The report does not 
indicate how much additional time is usually 
given in senior high schools to courses in 
current problems, but certainly they are very 
common and to some extent must add to the 
student’s over-all comprehension of United 
States history. No doubt, classroom methods 
for teaching American history have been mod- 
ernized in the past two decades and rightly so, 
for much of the old-fashioned teaching was 
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extremely dull and uninteresting. But it seems 
reasonable to assume that those who believe 
in the values of straightforward historical 
study have really little to worry about. Appar- 
ently our national history is still being taught, 
as history, to our young people and to a larger 
proportion of them than ever. 


SPEAKING PEDAGOGICALLY 


In Mortimer Smith’s book, already discussed, 
the author makes a few uncomplimentary ref- 
erences to educational jargon. He is not the 
only one who has found it difficult to see why 
some educators have to express themselves 
in over-worked clichés and double-barrelled 
idioms instead of simple English. Probably only 
Federal bureaucrats are worse offenders. Last 
November the Chicago Tribune ran an edi- 
torial entitled “The Lingo of Pedagogy.” The 
writer quoted a passage from an article in 
The Nation’s Schools and then “translated” 
it into simple terms with the comment that 
“the advantage of stating facts in plain English 
is that the nonsense is immediately squeezed 
out.” The whole editorial was reprinted in the 
January issue of The Nation’s Schools, perhaps 
as a subtle warning to other contributors and 
its own editors. Yet in spite of the criticism 
which this kind of writing meets with even 
in the profession, it continues to appear. 


Consider for example an article that appeared 
in a leading educational periodical in January. 
In it the author stated that college courses 
in education are becoming more logically re- 
lated. His actual words were. “The trend has 
been well established to provide a long chain 
of correlated and integrated functional courses 
in education throughout tertiary educational 
experiences.” Here in one sentence are six 
words of four or more syllables; at least six 
words are overworked “professional” ones. 
Glancing further through the article one finds 
the verbs “structured,” “expedited,” ‘“ener- 
gized,” “delimit” and “stymied”; would only 
a purist question the necessity of using them? 


Here is a sentence from a recent article by 
one of the country’s most famous educators: 
“An over-all, long-term plan should be formu- 
lated to insure comprehensiveness, to mesh 
various specific projects into the general pat- 
tern of the total program, and to promote 
effective use of time, facilities and personnel.” 
A free translation would be: “Let’s figure out 
what to do and how to do it.” Here is another 
example from the same source: “More effective 
vertical and horizontal articulation and corre- 
lation may be developed within subject fields 
and across. subject-field boundaries.” This 
department will not even attempt to translate 
that. 


Perhaps one of the troubles with the peda- 
gogical language is its very small vocabulary. 
This makes it necessary to use the same words 
over and over again; the resources of the un- 
abridged Webster’s are out of bounds for the 
writers of our professional literature. Take 
as a final example an article by a Teachers 
College professor which appeared in one of 
the Bulletins of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. The subject of 
the article was curriculum patterns. It was 
eight and a half pages long and in that brief 
space the word “pattern,” either singular or 
plural, was used 56 times! In addition to this, 
the article contained almost every over-worked 
educational expression that can be thought of. 
Learning experiences, fundamental processes, 
life adjustment program, subject-centered, 
functional, integration, correlation. areas of 
living, centers of interest, deviates, basic core, 
broad fields—all these and a score more are to 
be found there. No doubt all these words served 
a useful purpose when they were new but today 
they are shopworn to excess. They have become 
thoroughly tiresome. It would be a real step 
toward better public relations if authors and 
editors on educational subjects would make a 
real effort to simplify and brighten their prose 
style. One can hardly expect a wide or under- 
standing audience for what we have to say 
so long as we continue to say it so drearily 
and clumsily. 
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Book Reviews and Book Notes 


DAvIp W. HARR 


Head, Department of Social Studies, Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia 


The English Utilitarians. By John Plamenatz. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1949. Pp. ix, 228. 
$3.00. 

The Utilitarians flourished for a hundred 
years, from the middle of the eighteenth to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, as the most 
important school of moral and political phil- 
osophy in England. The slogan of this group, 
“the greatest good for the greatest number,” 
served as a guide to legislators in their endeavor 
to ameliorate the harsh social conditions coming 
in the wake of the industrial] revolution. 

Dr. Plamenatz traces the origins of the utili- 
tarian doctrine to Hobbes and Locke and finds 
that the Utilitarians owed more to the former 
than to the latter. Hume established the school 
on a secure foundation. Other important mem- 
bers of the group were Bentham, James Mill 
and his son, John Stuart Mill. The younger 
Mill’s essay on Utilitarianism is reprinted in 
the volume. 

This compact volume, lucid and well-written, 
deserves many readers. If one desires a more 
extensive study of the Utilitarians, he can turn 
to the older works by Leslie Stephen and Elie 
Halevy. For most readers Dr. Plamenatz’s book 
will be a satisfactory introduction. 

RAYMOND GIBSON COWHERD 

Lehigh University 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 





Father Knickerbocker Rebels: New York City 
During the American Revolution. By Thomas 
Jefferson Wertenbaker. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 1948. Pp. xi, 308. $4.50 
Dr. Wertenbaker, a distinguished American 

historian, has written one of his most charming 

volumes. New York City, with a population of 
fewer than 30,000 people, became during the 

American Revolution the most important city 

in the Western Hemisphere. Divided in its 

sentiments, with neighbors and relatives often 
choosing opposite sides, this strategic center 
was the object of a fierce struggle. 

The author has concerned himself chiefly, 
however, with that period when New York 


was the headquarters of the British Army, 
ruled by British military government—Sep- 
tember 1776, to November, 1783. The emphasis 
is on the social and economic aspects of the 
period. Scholarly in content, logical in organ- 
ization, smooth and effortless in presentation, 
this volume proves, again, that accurate, ob- 
jective history need not be dull and uninspired. 

This book, because of the qualities indicated 
above, is of special usefulness to teachers of 
American history at all levels of instruction. 
Not only should teachers be familiar with this 
volume, but their pupils should be exposed to it. 


RALPH ADAMS BROWN 


State Teachers College 
Cortland, New York 





Marriage for Moderns. By Henry A. Bowman. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
Second Edition. 1948. Pp. xi, 544. $4.00. 
“The second edition of this highly successful 

text,” the book jacket blurb informs us, “is 

to aid the college student in getting ready 
for marriage.” Since any of the pell-mell 
activities of an American collegiate community 
seem to be concerned with pre-marital activi- 
ties of one sort or another, it is not hard to 
realize why Professor Bowman’s readable work 
has and will enjoy considerable undergraduate 

popularity—more for instance than would a 

work entitled A Social History of the American 

Family, or Hiroshima, or The Failure of Peace. 


This brief review however is not the place 
to raise the question of the validity or frivolity 
of granting academic credit to upper classmen 
for the absorption of knowledge such as: “Sex 
is natural and normal” (p. 339); “Frankness 
is desirable, but its effectiveness is increased 
when accompanied by tact” (p. 299); “Some 
girls pet as a price for popularity” (p. 217); 
“There is a difference between amusement, 
recreation and re-creation” (p. 381). Assuming 
that it is the policy of many institutions to 
grant credit for such learning, then it must be 
admitted that Professor Bowman’s well organ- 
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ized work does much less damage to student 
readers than most “texts on marriage.” 

He discusses with a reasoned tolerance and 
considerable sympathy the problems that sur- 
round the marriage ritual. The pattern of mate 
selection is covered—in two of his sixteen chap- 
ters—with a staggering attention for trivia 
and wholesome disregard of the more icono- 
clastic sociologists. The “personality adjustment 
in marriage” is similarly dignified with the 
award of two chapters. Such generous space 
allotment, however, still cramps the question 
“What Is Successful Marriage?” into a page 
and a half; “Romantic Love” (considered by 
some as one of the most important factors in 
post-marital disillusionment) is handled in half 
a page; the function and results of fear in 
personality and in the marital pattern are 
analyzed in approximately two pages. The pace 
throughout, as can be gathered from the above, 
is dizzying. 

In common with most “texts on marriage’”’ 
there is, of course, a section dealing with “pet- 
ting” and “pre-marital coitus.” According to 
current fashion, Professor Bowman with re- 
iterated assurances of objectivity, settles down 
to give the answers. He will not rest his case 
on any supernaturally inspired rules of human 
conduct but proceeds rationally to argue the 
thing out. It is with something less than sur- 
prise that the reader finds that chastity pays. 
This is conclusively proved by a long series of 
specious, contradictory arguments and a rather 
sorry parading of the old bogeymen of preg- 
nancy and disease. 

It would seem infinitely more desirable either 
to avoid the discussion entirely or to state, as 
do the refreshingly frank Catholic scholars, 
that this is an ethical, moral and religious ques- 
tion to be ruled on by appropriate authorities. 
Else the academician must admit the obvious 
truth that modern science offers only the slight- 
est shreds of evidence to support conventional 
sexual morality. 

It would be unfair to single out Professor 
Bowman’s work from other books on “How to 
Marry” by documenting: (a) its total disregard 
of the findings of modern anthropology, as in 
dealing with jealousy, etc.; (b) the quaintness 
of its sociological conceptions, as in its neglect 
of the functional patterning of the courtship 
process and emotional involvement; (c) the 


dubiousness of its physiological data, as in its 
thesis of the emotional periodicity of women 
and its treatment of birth anesthesias. These 
flaws are not the product of Professor Bowman. 
Rather, they are the inevitable results of the 
obscuring of theoretically derived criteria of 
validity and relevance, an obscurantism that 
must occur when one artificially and forcibly 
separates a topic—marriage—from its inte- 
grated whole—family—and treats one as if it 
had no theoretical relationship to the other. 
GUIDO M. CROCETTI 
Dickinson College 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania 


Maxims and Reflections [of] Winston S. 
Churchill. Selected by Colin Coote and Den- 
zil Batchelor. Boston, Massachusetts: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1949. Pp. 175. $2.75. 
Perhaps the most significant sentence in this 

volume is one on the first page in which Mr, 
Coote states that Mr. Churchill read and 
approved the manuscript. Here we are assured 
that all quotations used are presented in their 
true form and setting. We are also led to wonder 
whether some maxims, epithets and Churchill- 
ian bon mots were deleted, either before pre- 
senting the manuscript for approval or erased 
from the text in deference to his wishes. 

The choice of which expressions to include 
in such an anthology must always be subjective 
to the whims of the compiler. Certainly it was 
no mean task to cull the most piquant and his- 
torically significant utterances of a man s0 
many-sided as Winston Churchill. One can state, 
however, that all of the well-known quips are 
there as well as the stentorian profundities. 

The grouping of the various quotations under 
headings such as “People He Disliked,” “People 
He Liked,” “On the Russians,” “Maxims” and 
the like, serves as a guide to a book which has 
no index, Sometimes the grouping is open to 
question. It can scarcely be said that Churchill 
liked Stalin merely because he tolerated or 
admired certain characteristics, or because 
such utterances were tactful between allies in 
the Second World War. Yet, if Churchill ap- 
proved the manuscript, captions, text and 


groupings we are led to conclude that Stalin 
was, or is, in good personal favor with the 
greatest British statesman of this or any other 
century. 
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The quotations are dated and many of them 
are footnoted, explaining the setting and back- 
ground for their utterance. It was in 1946 that 
Mr. Churchill said of Sir Stafford Cripps “... 
he devotes himself to so many topics injurious 
to the strength and welfare of the State.” This 
quotation is offered in this review because of its 
timeliness in 1949. As early as 1907 Churchill 
castigated the House of Lords as “one-sided, 
hereditary, unpurged, unrepresentative, irre- 
sponsible, absentee.” We learn when, and under 
what circumstances he called Mussolini a 
“whipped jackal”; Gandhi a fakir; Hitler, “a 
bloodthirsty guttersnipe” and his categorical 
denunciation of M. Laval as “a French Quis- 
ling.” He describes George Bernard Shaw as 
“Jack Frost dancing bespangled in the sun- 
shine’ and Ramsay MacDonald reminded 
Churchill of the “Boneless Wonder” he had 
seen in Barnum’s Circus. 

Some Americans may take exception to 
Churchill’s charge that Woodrow Wilson’s 
“spacious philanthropy ... stopped quite shortly 
at the coasts of his own country,” or that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was “that great man 
whom destiny has marked for the climax of 
human fortune.” 


After Churchill’s defeat at Dundee in 1922 
he declared, “I am without an office, without a 
seat, without a party and without an appendix.” 
The Prime Minister was in the United States 
in June 1942 when news of the fall of Tobruk 
reached Washington. Of that intelligence he 
declared “I was the most miserable Englishman 
in America since Burgoyne.” 

Mr. Coote informs us that Churchill borrowed 
some of his most pointed expressions from the 
great storehouse of historical classics, partic- 
ularly to works of Gibbons. The “blood, sweat 
and tears” phrase was an echo of Garibaldi’s 
exhortation to his followers just before he began 
his march across Italy. Churchill added his own 
“cut and thrust” to those he borrowed. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt once said, “Churchill 
has a hundred ideas a day, of which at least 
four are good ideas.” ‘‘Well,” observes Mr. 
Coote, “four are a lot.” 

ARTHUR D. GRAEFF 
Head of Department of Social Studies 
Overbrook High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Psychology of Social Classes, By Richard 
Centers. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1949. Pp. xii, 244. $3.50. 


Do the people of the United States consider 
themselves members of a class, and if so, why? 
How does this affect their attitudes and al- 
legiance? It was to answer these questions that 
Professor Centers sent out the interviewers of 
the Office of Public Opinion Research at Prince- 
ton and these pages contain a twelve-chapter 
report. In a language often sprinkled with the 
words of his fellow-psychologists, he shows 
that most of the 1,100 white people interviewed 
have a feeling of class, that a surprising number 
regard themselves as part of the “working 
class,” and that this in turn affects their atti- 
tudes on various social issues. 


It would seem proper to say that social scien- 
tists have long accepted (without statistical 
proof) most of the conclusions of this study: 
that class has had little acceptance in America 
because of the fluidity of the social order, but 
that a social consciousness has grown with the 
industrial order; that Americans have differing 
concepts as to where they belong, but a majority 
believe themselves members of the middle class; 
that as a unionized laboring force emerges there 
is a greater consciousness of solidarity among 
those who work. This last mentioned group, 
says Dr. Centers, is “as yet apparently not de- 
termined to take over control, but bent mainly 
upon wringing concessions and privileges and 
at most a share in the control from those 
[owning] classes.” Lest the members of the old 
Liberty League get too much comfort from this, 
he further concludes that “there has been found 
in this exploration, the kind of crude and ele- 
mental consciousness out of which time and 
events and the exhortations of agitators might 
make these things.” Thus warned, we know 
that the revolution is not yet at hand. 


RICHARD WYMAN 
River Falls, Wisconsin 





The People Know Best. By Morris Ernst and 
David Loth. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1949. Pp. x, 169. $2.50. 


This book is a study of the 1948 election 
prognostications, and as such constitutes a 
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dramatic case study of the failure of our news 
gatherers and dispensers to inform accurately 
the citizenry. Recorded and discussed in the 
book are the election forecasting roles of the 
press, columnists, radio commentators, poll- 
sters, news magazines and the Kiplinger News- 
letter. The latter is characterized as “by all 
odds the favorite gossip sheet of its kind 
among American businessmen.” Quotations 
from the election predictions of this array of 
bad guessers constitute much of the text. 


If the authors can boast of a sense of humor, 
they certainly show remarkable skill in keeping 
it from creeping into their commentary. Messrs. 
Ernst and Loth are both irked and worried 
over the pre-election illusion. They believe that 
as fewer people have access to the “mass mind 
of the nation through the relatively few pipe- 
lines which lead from the source of information 
to the ears and eyes of the public, the effect of a 
universal error is increasingly frightening.” 
From such centralization, dictatorships develop, 
based upon a party line to which all must ad- 
here.They warn that a few more errors, dis- 
missed with the cynicism that greeted the 1948 
slip, would constitute a threat to democracy. 
It is essential, therefore, that the public skep- 
tically weigh the words of “those columnists 
and commentators who have a tendency to talk 
as if they were infallible, speaking with a god- 
like certainty which ill becomes the mouths 
of men.” 


The authors do not question the good faith 
of the pollsters, but they do distrust their tech- 
nique. Practically every scientific document, 
it is pointed out, is in four parts: an introduc- 
tion; the experiment; the discussion; and the 
conclusion. The pollsters never gave the reader 
any notion of the experiment. Unlike Dr. Kin- 
sey’s approach, which includes an explanation 
of his method and leaves the reader to draw 
his own conclusions, the pollsters keep us in the 
dark as to their technique and then proceed to 
interpret their findings for us. If public opinion 
can be measured scientifically, which some 
people doubt, “certainly a technique which fails 
to divulge its premises can have smal] claim to 
the adjective.” 


Frustrated by the absence of information on 
the methods of the pollsters, Ernst and Loth 
urge a Congressional investigation of their 


procedures, not for the purpose of destroying 
the polls, but rather to make them more useful, 
Doing a little cautious predicting themselves, 
the authors say: “There was talk of a Con- 
gressional investigation, and this last is likely 
to materialize.” 

Although the book shows evidence of hasty 
construction, it contains considerable factual 
information and thoughtful comment. It should 
be of value to both teachers and students in the 
social sciences, 

HORACE SAMUEL MERRILL 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 





History of Europe. By Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
Marshall W. Baldwin and Charles W. Cole. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. 
Pp. lviii, 1949. $5.00. 

Professors Hayes and Baldwin together with 
President Cole of Amherst have written a sur- 
vey of European history which perforce tra- 
verses more fields than can possibly fall within 
the special competence of one reviewer. In con- 
sequence one faced with the task of discussing 
a book of such great proportions must judge 
the work ultimately on its usefulness as a col- 
lege text or as a school reference work. 

The text is a new and original book, inde- 
pendent of other volumes written by the 
authors. Professor Baldwin, a distinguished 
medievalist, President Cole, a specialist in eco- 
nomic history, and Professor (and ex-Ambas- 
sador Hayes, an authority on modern states 
and international relations, have given their 
considered judgment to this vast undertaking. 
The result is a successful work of consistently 
sustained scholarship and charming literary 
style. College teachers of general European 
history will welcome a text which provides, in 
its divisions and chapter headings, a complete 
syllabus upon which to base a well-integrated 
survey course. 


The book is divided into ten parts. Partic- 
ularly valuable is the brief section on Greece, 
Rome, and the Judaeo-Christian spiritual her- 
itage. Most available texts on European history 
have entered too rapidly into the Middle Ages 
without sufficient emphasis, in summary form, 
upon the medieval bequests which provide the 
foundation for many medieval arrangements. 
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Throughout the volume the transitions are 
excellently handled and the inter-relationships 
between movements and ideas which students 
frequently study in vacuo are brilliantly exe- 
cuted. The sections on the institutional conflicts 
between Church and State in the Middle Ages, 
the significance of the Italian Renaissance, and 
the evolution of liberalism and democracy are 
the most successful treatments this reviewer 
has ever read in any general textbook. 

One could point to trivial slips (“Holy Roman 
Emperor,” a curious solecism on Professor 
Baldwin’s part, appears frequently) and to 
sections, such as the one on eighteenth century 
England, which receive an unhappily sketchy 
or inadequate treatment; these are indeed triv- 
ial in the face of a great achievement. The illus- 
trations are well-chosen to demonstrate dra- 
matically certain points in the text. A valuable 
list of supplementary readings follows each one 
of the ten major sections of the book. The work 
will doubtless offer a solution to the problem of 
collateral reading in a high school course; it 
will probably receive wide adoption as a text 
for courses on the college and university level. 

GEORGE B. COOPER 
Trinity College 
Hartford, Connecticut 





Fijian Village. By Buell Quain. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948, Pp. xvii, 459. 
$5.00. 

This book conforms to the popular conception 
of anthropology as dealing with remote and 
exotic peoples and cultures. It is an interesting 
account of the social organization, life histories 
and interpersonal behavior of the inhabitants 
of Nakoroka, a village of less than one hundred 
persons in the interior of the island of Vanua 
Levu, of the Fijian group. But it makes no 
contribution to the further development of an- 
thropology as a science. It adds nothing to our 
knowledge of the nature of culture society and 
personality and of the dynamics of their re- 
ciprocal development and change. 

The author spent ten months during 1935- 
1936 in a relatively isolated and stable commu- 
nity of less than one hundred persons, a group 
small enough for him to know the social or- 
ganization and local customs in detail and to 
become intimately acquainted with the indi- 
vidual characteristics and roles of each of its 


members. These opportunities have been ex- 
ploited to the full in a purely descriptive way. 
The excellence of detail in these field notes 
makes it all the more regrettable that the author 
has not submitted them to more penetrating 
anthropological analysis. Here is a culture 
whose extraordinarily permissive child-care 
patterns provides exceptional materials for the 
study of the effect of these early experiences 
upon the later character structure. The result 
is apparently an adult personality unusually 
gentle, kindly and cooperative in its in-group 
relationships. The anxiety producing situations 
appear to become important only with adoles- 
cence or early maturity and seem to spring 
chiefly from the struggle for status within a 
culture whose ambivalent evaluations are the 
consequences of a two fold acculturation within 
the past century and a half, first by the Tonga 
Island natives in the early part of last century, 
upon which was later imposed the British Col- 
onial administration. 

The richness of these materials for the testing 
and further development of current scientific 
theory as a source of new insights into social 
and cultural dynamics is briefly indicated in the 
introduction and conclusions contributed by the 
late Dr. Ruth Benedict to this posthumously 
published book, but their full possibilities await 
exploitation by other hands. 

HOWARD E. JENSEN 
Department of Sociology 

and Anthropology 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 





Introduction to Economic Science. By George 
Soule. New York: Viking Press, 1948. Pp. 
154. $2.50. 

This book is advertised as “A guide to the 
new knowledge that is making economics a 
science instead of a dogma.” During the past 
twenty or thirty years, according to the author, 
economics as a science has made great progress, 
because, for the first time in history, economists 
have been provided with access to the facts 
of economic behavior. This statistical material 
began to be gathered during World War I, and 
in subsequent years the compilation of such 
facts has been continued and expanded by 
private as well as government research 
agencies. 
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Government experts in the Department of 
Commerce now compile statistical data which 
shows the size and the nature of our national 
income. The author admits that there are still 
gaps in the compilation of this data and the 
estimates which are being made, but he insists 
that these government experts tell us much 
that is significant. 


This new knowledge of economic science is 
highly useful because it becomes the means by 
which there can be social and economic planning 
without the abandonment of the capitalist 
system and without the loss of our basic free- 
doms. Our planners with their new knowledge 
can plan the nation’s economic budget which 
covers the activities of the whole national econ- 
omy—individuals, business and government. 
The great value of this budget, it is claimed 
by the author, is that it can be used to fore- 
stall either inflation or unemployment. Eco- 
nomic planning through our government has 
been implemented by the Employment Act, 
passed by Congress in 1946, which provides for 
an Economic Report prepared by an expert 
Council of Economic Advisers, to be made by 
the President to each session of Congress with 
recommendations for any desirable legislation 
which will make for full employment and pros- 
perity. The author admits, however, that “The 
pointing out of possibilities or needs, and the 
discussion of policies, is a long way from 
assuring that all concerned will take the re- 
quired action.” 


The book has an excellent chapter on “the 
International Income,” in which it would seem 
that the author sees the need for President 
Truman’s now famous proposal for a program 
which will make the benefits of our scientific 
advances and industrial progress available to 
the world’s underdeveloped areas. Mr. Soule 
says: “It is in furthering the industrial revo- 
lution on a wide scale that our only hope of 
abundance lies. In this sense, Americans, who 
have lost the stimulus of their own frontier, 
can find enough frontier regions to keep their 
surplus energies active for many years to come.” 


WILLIAM MUTHARD 


Superintendent of Schools 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania 


HELPFUL CLASSROOM AIDS 
GENERAL TOPICS 


The United States Department of Justice 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa., has prepared three very helpful 
pamphlets on immigration: 


Our Immigration, A Brief Account of Immi- 
gration to the United States of America; His- 
tory of Ellis Island, New York; and General 
Information Concerning United States Immi- 
gration Laws. These pamphlets may be secured 
free upon application. 


Minneapolis, Now and Long Ago, by Agnes 
O’Connor. School District of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Price $1.25. 

A local history of the city prepared for use 
in the schools of the city. Splendid organization, 
written in an interesting manner. The commit- 
tee deserves a great amount of credit for pre- 
paring this 65-page booklet. 


The Elementary School in Action. Prepared by 
the Elementary School Program Committee, 
School District of Philadelphia, Pa. under the 
direction of C. Leslie Cushman and Gertrude 
A. Golden, 


This 77-page booklet is an excellent report 
prepared by this Committee. The work is di- 
vided into four parts; Part I, “Descriptions of 
School Situations”; Part II, “An Analysis of 
School Situations”; Part III is devoted to the 
“Organization of the Program of Activities.” 
Part IV, shows “School and Class Situations 
in Picture Form.” The Committee deserves a 
great amount of praise in preparing this fine 
booklet. 

PAMPHLETS 


Pennsylvania 1947, A Survey, by S. K. Stevens 
and Norman B. Wilkinson. Published in 1948 
by the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. Free upon 
application. 

A pamphlet designed to inform the busy and 
alert citizen of recent developments within the 
state. A very good reference pamphlet on Penn- 
sylvania history. 


International Trade Organization. Prepared by 
the League of Women Voters, 726 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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This 8-page pamphlet explains its position 
on international trade and outlines the im- 
portant features of the international trade or- 
ganization. Price 10 cents. 

Consumer Reports. Published by Consumers 
Union of the United States, Inc., 38 East 1st 
Street, New York 3, N. Y. An outstanding 
magazine to use in consumer education 
classes. 

Women—And Their Money, by Maxwell 8S. 
Stewart, Public Affairs Pamphlet, Number 
146, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Price 20 cents. 

Excellent for an assignment for collateral 
reading in social science courses and home 
economics courses. 


Constructive Discipline. by Alma H. Jones. 
The American Institute of Family Relations, 
5287 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, Cali- 
fornia. Price 15 cents. 

Good suggestions for parental discipline of 
children. Supplementary reading for unit on 
family. 

The Struggle for Lasting Peace, by Trygye Lie. 
United Nations Special Service Division, 
Lake Success, New York, Free. 

A record of United Nations Achievements. 


Can We Teach Democracy? by Mark F. Emer- 
son. Copies of this pamphlet may be obtained 
by writing to Mr. Eric Johnson, Head- 
master, Friend’s Central School, 68th Street 
and City Line, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


Character Education. A Survey of Practice in 
the Public Schools of the United States, by 
Henry Lester Smith. National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Price 50 cents. 


The purpose of this pamphlet is to promote, 
through the public schools, those basic prin- 
ciples of morality which are common to all 
civilized races and religions, best exemplified 
in the Golden Rule, and to promote American 
patriotism. 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Prepared by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. The Declaration 
is a statement of principles approved as a 
common standard of achievement for all 
peoples and nations. 








.- really “getting” American History? 


.. grasping the lessons that our history 
can teach them? 


..developing into intelligent citizens 
through an understanding of our coun- 
try’s past? 

.. finding American History the most 
stimulating and enjoyable course in 
the entire high school curriculum? 

They will if they use 
OUR OWN UNITED STATES 
by John Van Duyn Southworth 


Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 











Why I Am in the Labor Movement. Prepared 
by the National Planning Association, 800 
21 St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. : Price 
$1.00 

Each of fifteen leaders holding responsible 
positions in AFL, CIO, or independent labor 
organizations, has told in less than one thou- 
sand words why he is devoting his life to organ- 
ized labor. 

ARTICLES 

“Atlantic Report on Latin America,” Atlantic 
Monthly, February 1949. 

Economic and social causes of the recent 

Latin American upheavals. 


“The American Teacher and the Present World 
Crisis,” by Anna R. Maskel, Connecticut 
Teacher, Volume XVI, (November 1948). 


“Sociodrama in High School Classes,” by Jean 
D. Grambs, Social Education, XII (December 
1948). 

“Roots of Revolution in Latin America,” by 
Donald Marquand Dozer, Foreign Affairs. 
January 1949. 

A discussion of the reasons why revolutions 
break out so frequently in Latin America. 
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“An Open Letter To Parents,” by Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Reader’s Digest, February, 
1949. 

An article that all teachers should read. 

“More Security For You,” by Oscar R. Ewing, 
American Magazine, January, 1949. 
Federal Security Administrator discusses 

proposed national health insurance plan. 

“Newsletter from the Philippines,” by Blake 
Clark, Reader’s Digest, March, 1949. 

Report on post war recovery in the Philippine 

Islands. 

“Government Controlled Medical Service vs. 
Voluntary Systems of Insurance,” by Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, Hygeia, November, 1948. 
A spokesman for the medical profession gives 

his views on national health issue. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


American Social Insurance. By Domenico 
Gaguardo. New York: Harper and Company, 
1949. Pp. xxiii, 671. $5.00. 

A well developed study of the social insur- 
ance programs that are functioning in our 
country today. 

The Atlantic Pact. By Halford L. Hoskins. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1949. Pp. x, 104. $2.50. 

This book will help the layman and the spec- 
ialist to understand this important treaty. 

The Twentieth Century. By Hans Kohn. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. 
xiv, 242. $2.00. 

An account of the Western World. 
Community Under Stress. By Elizabeth Head 

Vaughan. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 

versity Press, 1949. Pp. x, 160. $2.50. 

This books deals with day to day situations 
of Americans who were imprisoned for three 
years in a Japanese concentration camp. 

This is Friendship. By Ear] Kennell. New York: 
Richard R. Smith Publisher, Incorporated, 
1949. Pp. iv, 208. $2.50. 

Individuals and nations can all gain new 
strength by following the principles as devel- 
oped in this book. 

Building Our America. By Clyde B. Moore, 

Helen M. Carpenter, Fred B. Painter and 

Gertrude M. Lewis. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1948. Pp. xxvi, Units VII, 

468. $2.40. 

This book is the result of many years of study 





in teaching social studies to elementary pupils 

and low ability groups. 

Basic Writings of George Washington. Edited 
by Saxe Commins. New York: Random 
House Inc., 1948. Part One: The Colonial 
Period; Part Two: The Revolutionary Per- 
iod; Part Three: The Presidency, Pp. 697. 
$4.50. 

A valuable contribution. 


American Politics and the Party System. 
By Hugh A. Bone. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1949. Pp. xxxii, 777. 
$5.50. 

This book should give the student a real 
understanding of the political forces and the 
political process in America. 

Textbooks in Education. By Gilbert Loveland. 
New York: The American Textbook Publish- 
ers Institute, 1949. Pp. vi, 139. $2.00. 

An attempt to discover why textbook pub- 
lishers look upon their work as a mission. 
Human Society. By Kingsley Davis. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. xxii, 655. 

$4.25. 

The book’s main claim to originality lies in 
its attempt to integrate the different schools 
of thought on the subject. 


Sociology: A Study of Society and Culture. 
By Kimball Young. New York: The American 
Book Company, 1949. Second Edition. Pp. 
xxxii, 639. $5.00. 

An introduction to general and systematic 
sociology. 


American Social Insurance. By Domenico 
Gaguardo, New York: Harper and Company, 
1949. Pp. xxiii, 671. $5.00. 

A well developed study of the social insur- 
ance programs that are functioning in our 
country today. 

Building for Modern Man: A Symposium. 
Edited by Thomas H. Creighton. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1949. Pp. 219. $3.50. 

A book that is complete in its statement of 
the position of architecture in the middle of 
the twentieth century. 

An Approach to Social Problems. By Abbott 
P. Herman. New York: Ginn and Company, 
1949. Pp. xiii, 516. $3.75. 

Here is a new book that provides an analysis 
of our social beliefs and practices. 
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A New Theory of Human Evolution. By Sir 
Arthur Keith. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1949. Pp. xii, 450. $4.75. 

This book develops a new theory in anthro- 
pology. 

Social Work Year Book 1949. Edited by Mar- 
garet B. Hodges. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1949. Pp. 714. $4.50. 

Prepared for students of social science, prac- 
titioners, teachers and social workers, to pro- 
vide information concerning current social 
activities and to develop a better understanding 
of social problems and the programs devised 
to deal with them. 

Westward Expansion. By Ray Allen Billington. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. 
Pp. xxxvii, 873. $6.25. 

An exceptional text for students of college 
level. 

History of Chinese Society. By Karl A. Witt- 
fogel and Feng Chia-Sheng. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. Sections x, 
752. Illustrated. $12.50. 

A scholarly book which represents much 
research. 


The Teacher and School Organization. By Leo 
M. Chamberlain and Leslie W. Kindred. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1949. Second 
Edition. Pp. xxii, 681. $5.00. 

A revised edition of the book issued in 1936. 
The Hoover Commission Report. By Herbert 

Hoover, Chairman. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, 1949. Pp. xxiii, 524. $3.75. 

Contains the official report of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
Government. 

At Home on Our Earth: The United States and 
the British Commonwealth. By Gertrude 
Whipple and Preston E. James. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. xviii, 
346. $2.96. 

Teachers of geography will welcome this 
book, as it provides a study of the regional 
geography of the United States and the Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

Elm Town’s Youth. By August B. Hollings- 
head. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1949, 
Pp. xvii, 480. $5.00. 

A sociological study of how adolescents 
think and act in a typical American town. 
Family Housing. By Deane G. Carter and 








Social, Setence Films , 


“THE COOPERATIVE 
AND THE COMMUNITY” 


a 16mm, 400-foot, kodachrome sound film 
for use by teachers in social studies, eco- 
nomics and vocational agriculture classes. 


The film shows students in a current 
problems class. The script features stu- 
dents’ voices raising and answering ques- 
tions. The general types of cooperatives 
are outlined, examples are shown, and 
various marketing cooperatives are shown 
in some detail. 


Prints are $100.00 net. Copy supplied 
to school administrators for preview with- 
out charge. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE FILMS 


4030 Chouteau, St. Louis 10, Missouri 








Keith H. Hinchcliff. New York: John Wiley 

and Sons, 1949. Pp. xvii, 265. $4.00. 

A valuable book for reference use when 
studying the unit on Housing. 

The Negro Handbook. Edited by Florence 
Murray. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1949. Fourth Edition. Pp. xix, 368. 
$5.00. 

A manual of current facts, statistics and gen- 
eral information concerning the Negro in the 
United States. 

Reading Ladders for Human Relations. By 
the Staff of Intergroup Education in Co- 
operating Schools. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1949. Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition. Pp. ix, 115. 
$1.25. 

A very helpful book for teachers of social 
problems. 

U. S. A.: Measure of a Nation. By Thomas 
R. Carskadon and Rudolf Modley. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. xxi, 101. 
$1.00. 

A book that has been prepared to give the 
reader an idea what we have produced in the 
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past hundred years. It can be regarded as a 

masterpiece in economic research. 

Visualized Civics. By Charles E. Perry and 
William E. Buckley. New York: Oxford Book 
Company, 1949. Pp. x, 111. Cloth Edition. 
$1.20. Paper Edition, 94 cents. 

A textbook written for pupils of eight or 
ninth grade level. The book is well organized 
and should prove exceptionally useful to 
teachers of civics. 

Education for Social Competence. By I. James 
Quillen and Lavone A. Hanna. New York: 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1949. Pp. 
xvii, 572. $3.00. 

A basic methods text in the field of social 
studies in the high school based on a report 
of the Stanford Social Education Investigation. 


Outside Readings in American Government. 
By H. Malcolm MacDonald, Wilfred D. Webb, 
Edward G. Lewis and William L. Strauss. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1949. Pp. xxi, 854. $2.75. 

This book is an excellent book for supple- 
mentary reading for students of political 
science in college freshmen or the twelfth 
year senior high school courses. 

Basic Sociological Principles. By Marshall E. 
Jones. Boston, Mass.: Ginn and Company, 
1949. Pp. xxx, 524. $4.00. 

A textbook for the first course in sociology 
of college level that is well-integrated and 
provides a clear statement of fundamental con- 
cepts, a description of social organizations and 
social institutions, and a discussion of social 
problems. 

Immigrant Life in New York City. By Robert 
Ernst. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xv, 331. $4.50. 

A story concerning the making of Americans 
out of our foreign born population. 

Personal Problems: Psychology Applied to 
Everyday Living. By John B. Geisel. Edited 
by Francis T. Spaulding. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1949. Pp. xxviii, 
430. $4.00. 

Here is a book that will help a high school 
pupil solve his problems intelligently. 

Society: An Introductory Analysis. By R. M. 
Maciver 2nd. and Charles H. Page. New 
York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1949. 
Revised Edition. Pp. 697. $5.00. 


A college text that should be well received 
by teachers and students of sociology. 

Modern Foreign Governments. By Frederic 
A. Ogg and Harold Zink. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. xliv, 1104, 
$6.00. 

A view of 

Europe. 


Courts On Trial. By Jerome Frank. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1949. Pp. xxxii, 441. $5.00. 

A vigorous investigation of American justice, 
Punishment Without Crime. By S. Andhil 

Fineberg. New York: Doubleday and Com- 

pany, 1949. Pp. v, 337. $3.00. 

A new approach to the problem of racial 
and religious intolerance in the United States, 
The English Utilitarians. By John Plaminatz. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949, 

Pp. ix, 228. $3.00. 

An essay which describes the utilitarian 
moral and political philosophy. 

The Clash of Political Ideals: A Source Book 
on Democracy, Communism and the Totali- 
tarian State. By Albert R. Chankler. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949. 
Revised Edition. Pp. xxvili, 335. $2.50. 

An excellent source book of first-hand infor- 
mation on democracy, communism, fascism, 
nazism and the Japanese nation. 

Goethe’s Autobiography. By Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe. Translated by R. O. Moon. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1949. 
Pp. xix, 700. $5.00. 

The first modern translation of a work which 
has remained buried away for many years. 
Latin American Politics and Government. By 

Austin F. MacDonald. New York: Thomas 

Y. Crowell Company, 1949. Pp. xxiii, 642. 

$4.50. 

A well developed book on the politics and 
government in Latin America. This book con- 
tains more information concerning the govern- 
mental structure in Latin America than any 
book published in recent years. 

Latin American Leaders. By Harold E. Davis. 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 
1949, Pp. xvii, 170. $2.50. 

A collection of sixteen biographical sketches 
of Latin American leaders covering the period 
from 1743 to 1946. 


present-day governments in 





